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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 



Ip this little book be the means of causing a 
single invalid to derive as much benefit from a 
residence in San Remo as I myself have done, I 
shall be more than repaid for my trouble in writ- 
ing it. I left London, in company with my wife 
and sister, on a cold misty morning, November 
3rd, 1862. I will say nothing of the journey, as 
it is a route too well known to require comment ; 
but as I am writing this from purely philanthropic 
motives, and knowing by experience that delicate 
persons often take severe colds on their way out, 
which more than counterbalance all the advan- 
tages they would otherwife gain bj a winter resi- 
dence in a mild climate, I will igiye two valuable 
hints for their guidance. Firsts Vrite to the Chef 
de Gare in Paris and orderJ; a Coupe-lit, for which 
you will have to pay rather more than the fare for 
four persons, and go right through to Marseilles 
without stopping. Three persons can sleep in 
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this Coupe very comfortably, two on the seat and 
one on the floor, with the help of rugs and 
cushions. You thus get into warm weather at 
once, and will really feel much less fatigue after- 
wards. Secondly, if you fear to venture on the 
long unbroken journey, or prefer to take it by 
easy stages, always write to an hotel for rooms, 
and desire the proprietor to send a carriage to 
meet you at the station, and also a commission- 
aire, to whom you can give the ticket for your 
luggage, which will enable you to drive at once to 
your hotel, where you will find a bright cheerful 
wood fire and an inviting tea-table spread in your 
comfortable rooms, and so avoid the danger and 
annoyance of waiting half an hour or more in a 
cold draughty station. This will give you the 
advantage of a Courier for the small sum of three 
francs. 

I had no means of measuring distances or alti- 
tudes^ nor do I pretend to perfect accuracy of 
detail, though I believe I shall be found to be 
tolerably correct in all essential points. 

W. B. ASPINALL. 
FOXDALB, TaBPOBLEY. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 



My First Edition, written after having been only 
six weeks at San Remo, between the 16th of 
March and the Ist of May, 1863, was not sold at 
all, but was given away to my friends and the pub- 
lic in the hope that others might benefit through 
my experience. I am happy to be enabled to 
state that many persons have been, comparatively 
speaking, restored to health through a timely 
visit to this most favoured spot. I have now 
passed two whole winters at San Remo, and I 
find that, in the main, the information I gave 
was correct. I have made a few corrections and 
many additions, which I hope will be found use- 
ful to strangers. 

The present edition I intend to sell for the 
benefit of an English Church, which is to be 
built (see Plate) ; it will accommodate 280 
people when finished. The nave ^xA Oc^^vx^v^^ 
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will be first built, and arches will be left roughly 
filled up with rubble and plaster, which can be 
knocked out when the transepts are added. It 
will cost when finished about £1500. I have col- 
lected nearly £700. I find I have undertaken 
more than my health will permit me to perform ; 
I have, therefore, placed the church in the hands 
of the Colonial and Continental Church Society. 
I hope that an indulgent public will assist me in 
God's work, and not expect to receive their money's 
worth, but remember that every additional half- 
crown is a stone, perhaps a corner stone, in God's 
house ; and that'they^will not^only purchase them- 
selves, but induce their friends to do the same. 
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SAN REMO 



AS 



A WINTER RESIDENCE, 



Bright, beautiful, exhilaxating Liguria, with 
its almost perpetual sunshine to the eye and to 
the heart, with what pleasure do I look back upon 
the happy hours past amidst its lovely scenery of 
mountain, valley, and sea; orange, lemon, and 
olive groves; beautiful gardens, and brilliant 
flowers : and with what a mixture of delight and 
gratitude do I remember those first few weeks 
spent at San Remo, when I began to experience 
the exquisite sensation of returning health, and 
was enabled to enjoy long rides amongst the 
charming scenes with which this lovely country 
abounds. 

San Kemo has a delightful climate, so fre&bi 
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and bracing, and yet so balmy ; there is even a 
certain amount of humidity in the air, especially 
at the east end of the town, which suits some in- 
valids better than too dry an atmosphere. As far 
as my own experience goes, I have not found any 
other climate from which I have derived so much 
benefit, though I have passed a winter in Madeira, 
another in Egypt, and shorter periods in Rome, 
Naples, and Sorrento. I found Madeira depress- 
ing and debilitating, Egypt hot and dusty, and the 
food little calculated to suit a delicate digestion : — 
I spent four months of 1862-63 in Nice, and 
though, in many respects, it is a most delightful 
winter residence, the air being so clear and ex- 
hilarating, " like a summer's day iced,'' that it is 
almost impossible to feel anything approaching to 
depression of spirits, yet at the same time it is 
very treacherous ; as, after being overheated with 
the bright hot sunshine, you constantly meet the 
bitterly cold winds sweeping through the gorges 
from the snowy mountains. We remained at 
Nice until the 16th of March, when I was told by 
Dr. Pantaleone, whose reputation stands de- 
servedly high in the medical world, that I must 
not stay any longer, as the mistrale, or north- 
west windj is very prevalent at that season. In- 
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deed, it would have been better for me if I had 
left sooner, as the place never suited me. 

Having heard much in favour of San Bemo, I 
determined to try it, as a forlorn hope; my lungs 
being very much affected, the disease having been 
aggravated by the winter in Nice. 

The drive from Nice to San Eemo is so very 
charming that I must not pass it over without a 
few descriptive words ; after leaving the town the 
road strikes inland for an hour and a half, up the 
side of a beautiful valley surrounded by the most 
picturesque hills, the snow-capped mountains 
forming a glorious background. The beauty of 
this panorama increases with every step of the 
ascent until you arrive at the Quatre Chemins. 
Here the blue Mediterranean again bursts upon 
the sight, and with tenfold beauty, as it is eighteen 
hundred feet below you, and oh ! such a splendid 
coast intervening. I say blue Mediterranean, and 
beautiful it is when a deep, clear blue shaded 
oflf to soft mistiness, till you can hardly tell which is 
sea, and which sky, or where they meet at the hori- 
zon. But this is not always its aspect, it has other 
phases equally beautiful ; at times it is as varied 
as the plumage on a peacocVs breast, the colours 
as rich and bright, and as delic«.\.^Vj \:^KiAfe^» ^S:si. 
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the distance it will be a deep violet^ shaded, as it 
draws nearer, to dark blue, that again passing 
into the clearest emerald green ; while over the 
shallows, along the shore, it takes a golden tint, 
with a fringe of dazzling white breakers, and the 
whole surface, as far as the eye can reach, will be 
sprinkled with spots of light like diamonds, as 
each tiny wavelet glitters for a moment in the 
sun. But to form any idea of the beauty of the 
sea, and the grandeur of the coast, you must be- 
hold them ; at all events, I have not a sufficiently 
good opinion of my own powers to attempt any 
more detailed description. A little further on, 
after leaving the Quatre Chemins, you again see 
the beautiful snow-capped Alps to the left, and 
far beneath you on the right, Eza, an ancient 
stronghold of pirates and, until the opening of the 
Corniche road in 1828, a haunt of bandits almost 
equally formidable. It is perched on the summit 
of a nearly perpendicular rock, detached on all 
sides from the rocks around, and, with its old 
castle and church, forms altogether the most 
strikingly picturesque looking town I ever saw. 
In its day it must have been impregnable ; in the 
present, a Whitworth gun would shiver it to 
atoms in a few minutes. From here the road 
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winds upwards passing through Turbia^ with its 
old B/Oman tower^ which looks almost as solid as 
the rock on which it stands. The next town^ low 
down on the rights is Monaco. It looks so peace- 
ful, resting on its promontory, that one can scarcely 
realize the tragic scenes which are sometimes en- 
acted there : those large buildings are gambling 
houses with all their mad excitement. The vil- 
lage high on the left is Roccabruna, built among 
huge blocks of conglomerate. Tradition says 
that after the church and many of the houses were 
finished, an earthquake shook them loose, and the 
whole glided a considerable distance down the 
mountain, till, happily, its further progress was 
arrested, near the edge of a precipice, by a root of 
broom, a frail barrier, truly, between a town, how- 
ever small, and destruction. Then comes Mentone, 
with its promenades, and rows of new built 
houses, its great peaks, and its dark fronted 
rocks, which stand face to face on either side of 
the chasm dividing France and Italy, as if each 
defying the other to pass a step further. Here 
we spent one night and were greatly impressed 
with the beauty of the scenery, but thought the 
place very enervating, especially at the east end, 
from being too closely shut m* \ \kaM^ '«a^^^ 
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spent some further time there, which has only 
tended to strengthen my first impressions, and 
my opinion is confirmed by that of many others. 
The next place of any size is Ventimiglia, a garri- 
soned frontier town with a fortress. You enter 
over a drawbridge, and leave it by a long bridge 
with many arches which crosses the wide bed of 
the Roya, generally quite a small stream, but at 
times filling its bed and rushing along with great 
violence, carrying with it a vast amount of debris, 
by which it has formed a broad flat plain between 
the foot of the mountain and the sea. After this 
comes Bordighera, made famous by Dr. Antonio. 
The coast all along forms a succession of deep 
bays round which the road winds, now high up 
the side of a hill, now nearly level with the shore, 
and unfolding at every turn a different view, until 
on rounding the point, about five miles beyond 
Bordighera, San Bemo greets the eye. I do not 
think the first view of it is impressive, indeed 
most people are a little disappointed on their 
arrivaL This arises from two causes ; in the first 
place, the mountains have not jagged peaks like 
those about Mentone, consequently look tame by 
comparison ; and in the second, the olive groves 
are so thick and reach so far up the hills that 
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until you get amongst them you have no idea of 
the lovely valleys lying in all directions^ and the 
exquisite views which meet you at every turn ; I 
have, however, never yet known any one who has 
lived, even for a few days, amidst the olive groves, 
and wandered over the hills, who has not learned 
to feel its exquisite beauty. The whole drive from 
Nice to San Bemo occupies about six hours and a 
half, and is almost unequalled in beauty and 
interest. The distances here are always com- 
puted by time, but, allowing for the hills, I 
should say it is about fifteen miles from Nice . 
to Mentone, and the same from Mentone to San 
Bemo. 

We arrived at San Remo on the 18th March, 
1863, and took rooms at the Hdtel de Londres, 
intending only to stay a week or ten days, but 
we were so pleased with the place, and the im- 
provement in my health was so marked and 
steady, that we were induced to remain six weeks. 
Consequently 1 had time to make my observations 
on the place and its climate ; and so deeply was I 
impressed with the very great advantage it pos- 
sesses over every other situation on the Riviera 
to those requiring a very balmy, and, at the same 
time, a bright exhilarating «it, ^a^LXMixisssisJi ^^^- 
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dom from dust, that this, combined with a feeling 
of gratitude for the very great benefit I derived, 
induced me to make public my impressions of 
San Remo, in the hope that other invalids might 
profit by my experience. Since then I have 
spent two whole seasons there, and my first im- 
pressions are entirely confirmed. I have also had 
many opportunities of seeing its beneficial effects 
on others as well as myself; and this second 
enlarged edition of my little book is the result of 
my greater knowledge and wider experience. 

For the benefit of my readers I will give a 
slight sketch of Cannes, Nice, and Mentone, 
before beginning my account of San Remo ; leav- 
ing them afterwards to form their own judgment 
as to the relative advantages which they possess 
as winter residences for invalids. 

Cannes is a delightful place, and very beauti- 
fully situated at the foot of the Estrelles. The 
drives are numerous and pretty; the bay well 
protected by the islands called les Lerins^ which 
form a natural breakwater, and render it well 
adapted for yachting and boating. Its aspect is 
nearly due south ; there is, however, little or no 
protection from the wind in any quarter, as the 
mountaina recede eight miie^ b^ldad the town. 
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We had a specimen of the mistrale in May ; it was 
bitterly cold, and the dust something fearful. 

Nice is a bright, lovely place, and is a delightful 
winter residence for those in good health and in 
the pursuit of pleasure ; but here, as at Cannes, 
the winds in February, March, and April, are 
most trying. 

Mentone has a south-east aspect ; it is beautiful, 
one of the most beautiful spots on the Riviera; 
its mountains are very high in places, and have 
most wild and picturesque outlines, owing to 
their rugged, jagged peaks; but for this very 
reason they afford little protection, there being 
great gaps between, through which the wind 
rushes with great violence, especially down the 
Turin road. The western end is open to the 
mistrale, there being only the low cape of San 
Martino to ward it off. This, however, is most to 
be dreaded in the early months of the year. The 
eastern end is the locality where the greatest 
invalids are recommended to pass the winter. 
It is very warm, but, unfortunately, the cliffs rise 
almost perpendicularly from the sea, so that many 
invalids find it too close and relaxing. There is 
abo a want of level ground, which obliges those 
who cannot mount the hills to %o t\a^^M^ *0w5i 
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greatest part of the cold drafty town, throagh 
which the wind rushes like a sluice, if they wish 
to extend their walks beyond the dusty road. 

San Remo combines, in a modified degree, the 
invigorating qualities of Nice with the warmth of 
Mentone, but without its closeness ; and is thus 
peculiarly adapted for diseases of the chest, espe* 
cially if the digestive organs are impaired. 

It lies due south, in the middle of a large bay, 
at the east end of which the Capo Verde, and at 
the west the Capo Nero, run far out to sea, and 
form a sufficient shelter against the winds &om 
both quarters. Gently sloping hills, covered with 
orange, lemon, and olive trees, rise from these 
capes, one above another, in the form of an amplii- 
theatre, extending far back till they join a chain 
of lofty mountains, the highest of which, Monte 
Bignone, rising 4300 feet, lies exactly behind the 
town, and these mountains again are protected by 
the Maritime Alps. Bignone and its fellows form 
one continuous range, there is not a single gap 
through which the wind can rush; of all the 
numerous valleys radiating from the town not 
one leads to a pass, they simply run up between 
the lower hills till they lose themselves, vanishing 
in the sides of the mountains. The lowest ele- 
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vation at which the range can be crossed is 2000 
feet. Unless people have seen the place they will 
hardly understand this description, but the truth 
of it is perceived at once from any of the lower 
hills, or, better still, by taking a boat about a mile 
out to sea. Of course it is a matter of the greatest 
importance to invalids to step at once out of the 
house into the lemon and olive groves without 
risk of exposure to wind and dust ; and this advan- 
tage San Bemo possesses more than any place I 
know, as the olive groves reach down almost to 
the water^s edge, and the delight of wandering 
amongst them none but those who have tried can 
know. Their immense extent also keeps the air 
cool in the warmer parts of the season by pre- 
venting radiation, such as takes place from the 
bare rocks at Mentone, making it too hot for 
English residents after the middle of April. 

Dr. Bennet always leaves on or about the fif- 
teenth ; and the greater number of his patients, 
and indeed the visitors generally, about the same 
time. 

Hitherto I have never stayed at San Bemo later 
than the end of April, but so much has always 
been said to me by the natives about the salubrity 
of their climate in May, and they have so ofije.\2L 
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assured me that it was one of their pleasantest 
montlis^ that this year I was induced to try it^ and 
we therefore remained there instead of going as 
usual into Germany. The weather during the 
whole of April had been most charming^ as nearly 
approaching to perfection as I can imagine. 
Bright, beautiful, calm, cool mornings, a delightful 
sea breeze springing up about ten and continuing 
till almost half-past five, when it again calmed 
down, and there was a delightful twilight, cool 
and refreshing, of nearly two hours. The nights 
also were quite cool. We remained until the 
twenty-fifth of May, and the same description will 
apply to the weather during the whole of that 
month ; it was charming, hot, but never so much 
so as to cause us inconvenience, while the amount 
of verdure prevented that intolerable glare which 
is so trying to the eyes in less wooded localities. 
I remarked to a San Remese gentleman early in 
May : '^ It is very warm, how is it that you do not 
put on lighter clothing V He answered : " We 
have an old adage — ^ Ne di Maggio ne di Maggione 
non ti levar il pellissone,^ ^^ which may be ren- 
dered appropriately, if not elegantly, by our own 
old proverb, ^'Till May be out, ne'er change a 
cloutj" only they include June also, which they 
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call little May, Maggione. The weather is often 
hotter in England in April and May than we found 
it at San Remo.* As I shall mention elsewhere, 
the hotel keepers are going to build houses for the 
convenience of bathers, hoping to make San Bemo 
the great summer bathing place of the Riviera, 
It will, I am convinced, be ere long the great 
winter sanatorium for diseases of the chest. 
Amongst other recommendations, physicians all 
agree that it is particularly good in cases of 
haemorrhage, the air is so soothing. 

The old town is so curious that I think a short 
description may be interesting. It is built in the 
form of a pyramid up the sides of a small hill at 
the end of one of the spurs running from Monte 
Bignone to the sea. It is one of the most inter- 
esting of the old towns of the Riviera. Built, like 
most others along the coast, with a view of defend- 
ing itself from the incursions of the Algerine 
pirates (Saraceni they are popularly called), it is 
formed of a most strange and picturesque entan- 
glement of narrow streets and vaulted passages. 
The streets are not severally named, but the town 
is divided into Quartieri (districts) such as 

* The average temperature of the month of May up to the 
25th, was, maximum 7d°, minimum 5T°, ¥aYffe\!^'^\\>. 
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into the organ loft. It possesses a picture by 
Domenico Piola, and some firescpes by Merano. 
There is another picture by Piola at the oratory 
of San Costanzo. 

The Church of the Assumption Madonna della 
Costa^ or^ as it is usually called, '^The Sanctuary/* 
crowns the summit of the hill on which the town 
is built ; the marbles and the pictures on the north 
and south of the high altar are considered good. 

The large hospital, nearly on a level with the 
Sanctuary, but a little lower is called ^^ H Lepro- 
sario ;^ it is admirably managed, and well deserves 
a visit; it is for all kinds of cutaneous diseases; 
the western wing is the residence of the governor. 

The other principal edifices of San Bemo are 
the Hotel de Ville, the Convents of the Capuchins, 
the Franciscans, the Augustines, and the Celestines. 
San Remo was formerly one of the towns of Italy 
which contained the greatest number of monks ; 
but they have diminished considerably since 1848, 
and are continuing to do so. 

The Lyceurriy elementary and infant schools are 
large and well-conducted, the instruction is en- 
tirely gratuitous, and the children of the middle 
as well as the working classes attend them. 

The charity of San Vincenzo di Paolo is sup- 




r 
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ported by voluntary contributions, and is osten- 
sibly for the relief of those too proud to ask for 
charity, but too poor to live without it. It does 
great good ; but it is said to be in the hands of 
the Jesuits, and to have a political tendency. 

In mentioning the edifices of San Bemo I must 
not omit the large and handsome Palazzo Borea^ 
belonging to the Marquis Borea who, with his* 
family, resides in the upper stories.. It is kindly 
thrown open to those who wish to see it; in- 
deed, I believe the Marquis would not object 
to let one of the handsome suites of apartments. 
The ground-floor is entirely occupied by the Post 
Office, and small shops of all descriptions, and 
in the entrance hall, which is really handsome, 
with a broad staircase and marble pillars, mules 
and donkeys are frequently sheltered. 

The port is defended to the west by a trian- 
gular-shaped fort, built by the Genoese to hold 
the town in subjection, now used as a prison. 
From this a mole is carried eastward for a consi- 
derable distance, so as to protect the port. This 
mole forms a pleasant promenade, and from it 
there is a good view of the town, and of Bignone 
with its three peaks, the highest may be known 
by being bare of trees. 
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The high road runs between the old town and 
the sea^ the houses between it and the sea are 
many of them of recent date, and here there is 
plenty of space to form an English town. Dog- 
bery says, ^' comparisons are odorous/^ foreign 
towns, in general, are certainly so. I must make 
an exception in favour of San Bemo, not that I 
think any praise is due to the San Remese for 
their cleanly habits, but that two streams run 
through the town ; and also, that all filth of every 
description is carefully collected and carried into 
the Campagna daily, by the women, for manure 
for the olive trees. If you meet a woman with a 
large wooden pannikin on her head, avoid her if 
possible, the odour is inconceivably and fearfully 
disgusting. Diarrhoea and low fevers, complaints 
common to all warm climates, are almost unknown 
here, owing in a great measure, of course, to this 
freedom from drains and bad smells of all kinds 
in the town. 

There must be something peculiarly soothing 
and conducive to sleep in the air of San Remo. 
At Nice, sleeplessness was a very general com- 
plaint, and I, amongst others, suflFered dread- 
fully. Here, on the contrary, I rarely pass a 
sleepless night, and I find that it has the same 
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effect almost universally. No one who has not 
experienced sleeplessness in all its horrors can 
folly appreciate this inestimable benefit. Perhaps, 
in addition to the somniferous influence of the 
air, another great reason why people enjoy calm 
undisturbed repose here, may be the comparative 
fipeedom from those pests of all warm countries, 
mosquitos. During the experience of two seasons 
and a half, we have scarcely required a musquito 
curtain. Those only who have been kept awake 
for hours by the vicious buzz, almost as irritating 
to the nerves as the venomous bite to the body, 
can feel the full blessing of being so nearly free 
from them. 

I have not kept any exact register of the 
temperature myself, but I find from other sources 
that the mean height of the thermometer at San 
Bemo is, in winter, 54 to 59 degrees Fahrenheit ; 
spring, 63 to 68 ; summer, 72 to 85 ; autumn, 
66 to 72. This quite agrees with what observa- 
tions I have made. 

The winters of 1863-4 and 1864-5 have been 
quite exceptional in the south, the one for wet, 
the other for intense cold. But while there have 
been falls of snow at Cannes, Nice, Mentone, 
Genoa, Florence, Rome, Sorrento, and even 
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Messina, Palermo, and Algiers, frost at Cairo, and 
such cold in the Red Sea, that homeward bound 
travellers were glad to take refuge in pea-jackets 
and other wraps, San Remo has entirely escaped 
snow and frost. Though the weather has been 
cold, there have been very few days when invalids 
could not get out. The Countess of Roverizio, 
who has lived in San Remo the last twenty-nine 
years, told me she had never had a fire lighted 
during the whole of that time until last winter. 

The Tramontane, which, as its name implies, 
blows over the mountain ranges to the north, is 
slightly felt at the west end of the town, but very 
slightly, owing to the height of the mountains. 
It passes high above the place, and is seen to 
strike the sea about two miles out. Sailors de- 
scribe it as being of icy coldness. We have often 
seen vessels scudding along in the distance, under 
bare poles, when we have hardly been conscious 
of any wind at all on shore. A gallant admiral 
who was at San Remo with his family, used to 
say, " I donH know how it is, but it certainly 
never blows home here." The Mistrale also is 
only felt as a high wind, and has not the injurious 
effects ascribed to it elsewhere. The prevailing 
wind is south-west. Of course the true wav of 
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drawing conclusions with regard to the healthi- 
ness of the place is by comparing the climate, 
temperature, and shelter from noxious winds, with 
those of other places, and from the experience of 
the last two seasons, during which I have paid 
much attention to the weather statistics in the 
' Times,^ I am more confirmed than ever in the 
opinion that there is no place in Europe equal to 
San Remo. It is quite impossible to over-estimate 
the importance of bright, warm weather, in which 
an invalid can be out most of the day, taking 
gentle exercise, or sitting in a sheltered spot ; an 
open window is quite another thing, it is not 
nearly so beneficial, 

San Bemo being a new place, and rising rapidly 
into favour, there is, of course, a great deal of 
jealousy with regard to it in the older places 
along the road, and travellers bound for this 
destination hear all kinds of evil reports, even as 
far away as Marseilles. The bridges will be 
broken down, the roads washed away, the hotels 
and villas uninhabitable, the necessaries of life 
hardly procurable, and any other little inconveni- 
ences which the fertile human brain can conjure 
up, will be urged to stay their progress, so that 
they must indeed be bold who venture on in 
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spite of such dilBSculties and dangers. Unfor- 
tunately some fainthearts are frightened by these 
imaginary lions in their path. I only beg that 
people will persevere and judge for themselves, 
they will find that the perils melt away entirely as 
they approach them^ and that the discomforts do 
not exist. I would also advise that when they reach 
their destination^ they will take some little time to 
explore the lovely scenery, and feel the influence 
of the air before giving an opinion of the place; 
if they will do this, I have no fear for the result. 
There are three new Hotels at San Bemo, 
all beautifully situated outside the town, each 
on a gentle slope, with a due southerly aspect, 
and sufficiently far from the sea to prevent 
the rolling of the surf from being distressing to 
invalids. All these hotels are well spoken of for 
liberality, comfort, and cleanliness. The H6tel 
de Londres, kept by Pierre Bogge, lies to the 
west of the town. There is a good public salon, 
where visitors usually meet in the evening for 
music. The salle a manger is large and airy. 
There are five private sitting-rooms, and fifty 
bedrooms. Mons. Bogge, who speaks English, 
is most civil and obliging, and a general favorite 
with all frequenting his hotel. He intends, before 
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next winter^ to add baths^ a smoking-room^ and 
a billiard-room^ to his establishment. 

The H6tel Victoria, kept by Giuseppe Grossi, 
at the east end of the town, about the same dis- 
tance from it as the Londres is to the west. The 
road to it is shaded half way by a beautiful 
avenue of plane and horse-chesnut trees. This 
hotel also has a large public salorij where, as at 
the Londres, the visitors meet in an evening for 
music, a large comfortable salle a manger, five 
private sitting-rooms, and forty bedrooms, all of 
which face the south, with the exception of six. 
Mons. Grossi, too, intends before next season to 
add baths and a smoking-room to his hotel. 
The Victoria was fiill, or nearly so, during the 
latter part of the season; and friends whom I 
had there all the season spoke very highly of 
Madame Grossi^s kindness and attention, espe- 
cially in case of illness ; she speaks English well. 
Both these hotels take visitors en pension, with a 
scale of prices varying with the rooms. The 
Hdtel d^Angleterre is also a comfortable house. 
It is smaller than the other two, and has been 
more frequented by travellers, only stopping for 
a few hours on their way to and from Italy. I 
had, however, friends there for some time^ who 
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expressed themselves thoroughly satisfied with 
Moms. AngioUini and his hotel. Next year he 
intends to take visitors en pension. 

The H6tel de la Grande Bretagne is quite in 
the town ; it was at one time the only one, it is 
said to be comfortable. 

The hotel keepers intend, in future, to keep 
their hotels open during the summer, in the hope 
that people may be induced to go to San Bemo 
for sea bathing, and they also purpose building 
small wooden sheds along the shore, for the con- 
venience of bathers. At present, the more primi- 
tive method of retiring to dress in the shade of 
the olive trees is followed. If not quite so private 
it is certainly much more delightful. 

The beach, in some places, is well adapted for 
bathing, but the San Bemese, for reasons best 
known to themselves, do not venture into the 
water till June, after which they are seldom out 
of it. The women swim like mermaids. It is 
said that there is no tide in the Mediterranean^ 
but I think this is a mistake, as, judging from the 
water-mark on the sand^ there is a rise of about 
twelve inches. Comparatively speaking, however, 
there is no low water, as the greatest distance it 
recedes is about three yards. The shore in some 
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parts becomes sandy after a long continuance of 
calm weather, especially in the spring, and then 
it is delightful to walk upon it in the evening, the 
waves rippling and glittering, and, even in the 
calmest weather, edged with dazzling white foam. 
At such times the sea well deserves the happy and 
brilliant idea of the poet : ^^ The silver and saph- 
phire spangled marriage ring of the land." While 
speaking of the beauty of the sea, I must say a 
few words about that of the mermaids who disport 
themselves therein. The inhabitants of both sexes, 
but more particularly the women, are very good 
looking, especially those from the country; you 
see most lovely faces amongst the girls, from 
fifteen to twenty-five ; they have, as a rule, good 
figures also, and neat feet and legs. They walk 
remarkably well, with a firm, easy step, holding 
themselves erect; this results from their always 
carrying burdens on their heads, with which they 
go along at a quick, steady pace, up hill or down, 
on rough roads or smooth, without ever raising a 
hand to support them, unless very large, or clumsy 
in form. You seldom see a woman without some- 
thing on her head ; if she has not her bundle or 
her pannikin, she will place the pad there on 
which she carries them. But this constant bear- 
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iug of weights on the head has another and less 
desirable result, which is, that the women yerj 
soon lose their beauty and their youth. I am told 
that it is quite usual for a woman to carry a 
hundred kilogrammes on her head up to the 
mountains, and this every day; she will also 
bring a heavy bundle of grass or something back 
again. The men walk beside them empty-handed, 
or, oftener still, ride the mules or donkeys. Almost 
all the carrying is done on women^s heads. If a 
man has to transport a heavy weight he takes his 
wife with him. to carry it. I ordered a wooden 
horse for my saddles, the joiner who made it 
brought it home, certainly, but on his pretty little 
wife^s head, not his own. The men consider it a 
disgrace to carry anything, a large parcel, even; 
and a woman's highest ambition is to keep her 
husband in perfect idleness. A friend of mine, 
an English lady, was riding on a donkey one very 
hot day, accompanied by my servant, Giovanni, a 
San Remese, who, of course, was trudging on foot 
by her side, and reflecting the heat of the day in 
his face. As they went along they met a party of 
country people coming down from the mountains; 
in passing, a man, one of the party, stopped, and 
spoke earnestly to my servant, who gave a laugh- 
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ing reply. When they had passed, my friend 
asked what the man had said, " Oh/' replied 
Giovanni, with a twinkle of fun in his eyes, " he 
was telling me I ought to make you get ofif the 
donkey and ride myself instead I" We had lec- 
tured him so often on the disgrace of the men 
taking their ease while the women worked so 
hard, that he quite entered into the facetipusness 
of the man's proposition, an Englishwoman being 
in the case. 

There are nineteen villas to be let at San Remo; 
one of these, the Villa Bambaldi, is kept as a 
pension by anEnglish widow lady,Mrs.Delevingne; 
and as I and my family lived with her the whole 
of the past season, I can speak from experience of 
her house and its arrangements. She made us in 
every respect exceedingly comfortable. I cannot 
say more, unless it is that I intend to take up my 
old quarters again next season. Her terms are 
eight francs a day, everything included, except 
wood. The Pension itself is most charmingly 
situated near the H6tel Victoria. To my fancy 
the view from it is more lovely, varied, and exten- 
sive than from any other house. The ever- 
changing, ever new sea lies in front at the distance 
of about four hundred feet ; and below you, half a 
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mile to the right, is the pretty little harbour, in 
which there are generally five or six small crafk 
lying at anchor, with the picturesque lateen sails 
peculiar to the Mediterranean. It may interest 
some of my readers to know that Garibaldi served 
his apprenticeship on board one of these small 
craft at San Remo. The town also is here seen to 
the greatest advantage. The rich surrounding 
country, every spot of which is covered with olives, 
lemons, oranges, and palms, CoUa on its ridge, and 
the splendid background of mountains, complete 
this most lovely picture, to which an additional 
animation is given when the steamers come into 
harbour on their way to and from Genoa and 
Marseilles. This is one of the places from which 
you have the best view of the sunsets as the sun 
sinks behind the mountains'at the other side of the 
bay. During the months of December and January 
they are truly magnificent, the whole sky and sea 
being illuminated with the most brilliant colours, 
shaded away to the softest tints. I am persuaded, 
that if a painter were to depict truly and faithfully 
the appearance of the sea and sky, his pictures 
would be looked upon as a tissue of exaggerations. 
And here I must observe another way in which 
nature has been wonderfully and specially kind to 
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San Bemo in protecting it almost as well from 
the heat of summer as from the cold of winter, the 
same cause operating in each case. I have said 
that it faces due souths and that Bignone, the 
highest of its mountains, rising 4300 feet, lies due 
north, while the other mountains gradually de- 
crease in height to about 800 feet, when they 
descend very abruptly into the sea. Well, the 
sun rises out of the sei in mid winter; but as the 
summer advances, its gradual progress towards the 
north brings it behind the mountains, the natural 
consequence of which is, that it rises about an 
hour and a half later at San Bemo than in the more 
level country, and also rises later there in April 
than in February, The same applies to its set- 
ting, so that there are actually two or three hours 
less of the sun^s heat in the day. This also makes 
the twilight very long, and peculiarly delightful 
and cool ; the inhabitants, gaily dressed, turn out 
at about five o^ clock, and promenade for two or 
three hours, the favorite walks being the Horse 
Chesnut and Plane Avenue, and the Marina. 

I may as well mention that, occasionally at 
sunrise and sunset, and even sometimes during 
the whole day, the island of Corsica is visible 
from San Remo, as it is from other places alon^ 
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the coast. It lies about eighty miles to the south- 
east, and rises abruptly from the sea, showing a 
range of mountains of great height and fine varied 
outline; although not visible at this distance, a 
nearer approach to the island shows these moun- 
tains to be covered with trees of gigantic size, said 
to be the largest in Europe, so fine, that it was 
thought worth while to form a Company in 
England a little while ago, for the purpose of 
obtaining the timber, which it was calculated 
would pay enormously, as any price would be 
given for such huge specimens. But it did not 
succeed, because the Company would not trust 
the Corsican agent with the money till they had 
the trees, and he would not fell the trees till he 
received the money. 

There are, as I said before, nineteen villas 
to be let now at San Eemo, and the number 
increases each season. Particulars about them 
may be obtained by writing to Sig. Carlo 
Ameglio, agent, San Eemo. The rents vary from 
1000 to 4500 francs. It is well to stipulate in 
writing exactly what you require : how many beds, 
sheets, blankets, towels, and how much plate, &c. 
I should also advise those who wish to stay late in 
the season^ to take their houses till the end of May, 
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as the usual time is the end of April. It is a 
golden rule in Italy never to give an open order 
for anything, as if you do there is no limit to "what 
they will ask ; but when once a contract is made, 
they are strictly honest in adhering to it. It has 
once or twice been said to us by tradespeople, — 
why did you not get an estimate beforehand? 
Though heartily fond of a bargain, you will find 
them liberal; but when once an agreement is 
signed, expect no further concession. For pre- 
caution's sake, it is well to insert a clause, to the 
eflfect that the agreement shall not be binding if 
bugs should be found in the house. I have never 
but once known this to be needed ; but as that 
once was in my own case, and as it led (in spite 
of my oflfering to pay half the rent and give up the 
house) to a most troublesome lawsuit, I think it 
only fair to warn others. An account of the trial 
may at all events prove amusing. 

On the 24th of November, 1864, I took posses- 
sion of the pretty and nicely furnished new villa 
which had been previously taken for me, and, I 
must say, it presented a most attractive appear- 
ance. Being very tired with my journey, I was 
glad to retire to bed early, but there was little 
sleep for me that night, as the beds were literally 
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swarming with bugs. In justice to Italy, I must 
say that this was the first time I have ever met 
with such an annoyance. It was subsequently 
explained thus : a daughter of the owner had 
finished her education at a convent, and her 
younger sister was to take her place there. It is 
required that each boarder entering a convent 
shall take her own new mattress, and in order to 
save money, a new mattress was taken out of the 
villa, and the old one put into its place. The 
Italians are not very sensitive to the bites of in- 
sects, but after a while it was discovered that the 
beds were more lively than was agreeable. An 
experte (as they are here called) was sent for, who 
took it away, and to use his own words, ^^ there 
was nearly a measure full of bugs taken out of the 
mattress.^^ Of course, living in the house was 
out of the question, I therefore requested an 
Italian friend to make the best bargain he could. 
The owner of the house was inexorable, though 
he was ofibred arbitration, and finally half the 
rent, he would not take anything less than the 
whole. The result was he brought an action 
against me for the full rent. An Italian trial is 
so different from our own, that I must endeavour 
to give a short account of a very long afiair. In 
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the first place^ after the usual formalities are gone 
through, much the same as in England, the advo- 
cates on either side plead and argue ; I was not 
present, but I hear that there was much wit and 
joking going on. My advocate, amongst other 
things, declared that bugs were hardly known in 
England. He was answered, ^^ That is clearly a 
mistake ; for I find the word bug in the English 
dictionary.^' "Yes; and I find crocodile in the 
Italian dictionary ; but surely no one will tell me 
that crocodiles are natives of Italy.'' This plead- 
ing is the preliminary step taken in order to decide 
whether witnesses should be called or not. Had 
it been decided in the negative, the plaintiff would 
have gained the cause. After much delay, the 
judge announced it was a case for witnesses. The 
defendant's witnesses are first examined ; and a 
most tedious business it is, only two being exa- 
mined on each succeeding Friday. These wit- 
nesses gave their evidence so clearly, that the 
trial was considered to be virtually over, but to our 
surprise the plaintiff then brought forward two 
servants who had been discharged from my service, 
one of whom he had recently taken into his 
employ, and the other was not in any way to be 
trusted. They quite contradicted all tlaa.t \k^ 
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witnesses had sworn to. All this time there were 
the bugs in the house to speak for themselves^ but 
they would not send to examine it. 

The trial was going all in my favour, but was 
afterwards carried to the Court at Genoa; the 
result was not known when this book was ready 
for the press. 

I would strongly recommend my advocate 
and solicitor, Signor Balestreri and Signor Am- 
mirati, to all who may have law business to 
transact; they are highly intelligent men, and 
I believe them to be thoroughly conscientious. 

I am sure my readers will all agree with me, in 
thinking that the manner in which this trial was 
conducted speaks volumes for the justice and good 
feeling of my friends the San Eemese. It also con- 
trasts favorably with a trial which took place in the 
south of Italy. It is an amusing story, and is related 
by Miss Cobbe somewhat in the following words : — 
'^ An Italian Count had a calf killed by dogs. He 
wrote to an English gentleman, his nearest neigh- 
bour, and accused his dogs of having done it. The 
Englishman replied that he would pay for the calf 
if any proof could be brought of his dogs being 
the culprits. The Italian at once brought an 
action against him ; so the Englishman sent for 
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an advocate, who said he would undertake the 
cause if left entirely to himself; this was agreed 
upon. At last the trial came on, when three 
witnesses swore that they had seen two white dogs 
with long tails kill the calf. The Englishman 
gave it all up for lost. Judge, then, of his sur- 
prise, when five witnesses came forward on his 
side, and coolly swore that they saw two black 
dogs without tails kill the calf. The verdict was 
not given in favour of the Italian, but the 
Englishman was fined nine pounds for keeping 
destructive dogs.^' 

San Bemo being at present in its infancy, is 
capable of being modelled into anything. If an 
English Company would take the whole affair in 
hand now, it might, at a comparatively light 
expense, be made at once into the favorite winter 
residence of the Mediterranean, which it certainly 
will be by-and-bye under any circumstances. 
Land may now be purchased at about a tenth of 
the price it is at Cannes or Nice. It should be 
properly drained and laid out for villas according 
to our English notions. Being well covered with 
olive trees, a good landscape gardener might lay it 
out to the greatest advantage and economy by 
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removing a tree here and there^ thus securing a 
beautiful view to each house without any overlook- 
ing or being overlooked. But a first-rate man 
should be chosen to do it^ as it would be a sin and 
a shame to spoil so exquisite a place with bad 
English taste. 

Building is cheap^ eight &ancs a metre. I 
have made particular inquiries as to the tenure 
of land^ and find it is very good. It is all free- 
hold, and pays a very small annual tax to 
government. In purchasing land, you first of all 
employ an advocate to look into the title ; and if 
that is found correct, you apply to a notary to 
draw up a contract, which is signed by both parties. 
It is then laid before the ipotec, a government 
ofiBcer, who, after carefully ascertaining that there 
is no mortgage, and that all is correct, hands you 
over the title deeds duly stamped by the notary 
royal. It is all completed in two days: the 
charges are five per cent, on the government 
estimate of the value of the land. 

If you have any doubt as to the clearness 
of the title, you pay in a deposit of ten per 
cent, or so, the balance to be paid up in six 
weeks, or any time you may agree upon. If, 
on due notice having been given, no one raises 
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any objection to the title, the land becomes 
clearly and absolutely your property; but if any 
objection is raised, the deposit takes the form of 
a mortgage, and you have a lien upon the land 
for the amount. A residence of a day or two 
in the place is all the naturalisation required. 
If you have no son you can will the land as you 
like ; but if you have a son or sons, the half of it 
must go to them. According to the Italian laws, 
a married woman, whether native or foreign, may 
become an absolute landowner, and her land 
cannot be seized upon either by her husband or his 
creditors. 

Though the number of villas is increasing, 
there is still a great want of good comfortable 
house accommodation, and I would strongly ad- 
vise those who like the place to buy land and 
build ; for the following reasons : it would not only 
be a never-failing source of interest and amuse- 
ment during the winter, but would prove a very 
profitable investment even to those who did not 
contemplate the luxury of living in their own 
houses, as both land and building may now be ob- 
tained on very advantageous terms, compared with 
Nice, Cannes, or Mentone, where, in the last five 
years, land has increased in value tenfold^ and 
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really good houses being so much in request they 
would be sure to let. Many families have been 
obliged to pass on^ because they could not find 
suitable house accommodation. 

One great inconvenience at San Remo is the 
difficulty of obtaining good respectable-looking 
domestics. A neat, active servant, is not to be 
found, for the women consider it derogatory to 
go into household service. The same woman 
who will toil all day amongst the olives, or carry 
the most disgusting burdens upon her head, would 
think that she lowered herself by entering into 
a gentleman's family. I would, therefore, advise 
ladies to engage servants at Nice ; or, better still, 
from Switzerland, where good ones are procurable, 
and to take them with them. Wages are about 
forty or fifty francs a month. 

The authorities of the town talk of making 
drives, which are certainly wanted, and promen- 
ades in various directions, but there is at present 
a party opposed to encouraging the English by 
making any improvements, as they suppose their 
influx will only raise the price of everything. The 
same class of protectionists also prevented the ac- 
ceptance of the oflfer of the Government tobacco 
manufactory, in which there is work for eight 
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hundred people, and which would have been trans- 
ferred to San Eemo at the time of the annexation 
of Nice to France; their objection was, that a 
great number of women would be employed, so 
wages would be raised, and the cultivation of the 
olive would become more expensive. As this last 
argument will not apply to the residence of the 
English, it is to be hoped that the increasing 
friendly feeling between them and the inhabitants 
will lead to the removal of all objections, and 
that the proposed improvements will be carried 
through. 

The shop-keepers are already beginning to adapt 
themselves to the wants of their new customers, 
and the shops were far better supplied at the end 
than at the beginning of the last season. I have 
very little doubt that during the next, there will 
scarcely be an article required either by ladies or 
gentlemen that will not be obtainable. 

I will mention two circumstances by which the 
kindly feeling I have spoken of is proved to be 
on the increase. Last year, when a death occurred 
among the English residents, the authorities at 
once assigned a portion of their own Campo Santo, 
or burial ground, to them, which portion they 
now intend to wall off and provide with a separate 
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entrance. The conduct of the people at the 
first English funeral was most respectful, indeed^ 
they seemed much impressed by the solemn and 
reverend way in which it was conducted. A 
second funeral^ that of a little boy^ took place at 
the end of May, 1865, and as nearly all the 
English had left the place, between two and three 
hundred of the San Remese attended it as a mark 
of respect. 

I may as well mention here, that an English 
lady has given a sum of money to be spent in 
the suitable adornment of the burial ground. 

This year, when a site was required for 
an English church, the authorities in a most 
handsome manner presented the residents with 
the piece of ground they had chosen for them- 
selves. I had given a piece previously, near the 
Hotel de Londres ; but on ftirther consideration 
had, in conjunction with the other residents, come 
to the conclusion that the situation was not suffi- 
ciently central. 

Those who intend to spend the next winter 
at San Remo, will be glad to know that the 
room which was used last winter has been 
re-engaged to serve as a temporary church, 
and the Rev. R. D. Graves appointed as chap- 
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lain by the Colonial and Continental Church 
Society. 

San Remo is well supplied with meat^ bread, 
and butter ; the butter comes from Milan, and is 
most delicious. The cattle for the supply of 
Mentone and Nice are all driven through San 
Bemo, and beautiful beasts they are, of the 
Spanish breed and colour ; of course those for the 
supply of the town itself are saved the extra jour- 
neys of fifteen and thirty miles, and may there- 
fore be supposed to be in better condition. 

There is not much fish procurable, what there 
is, comes from Bordighera. There are sardines, 
anchovies, red and grey mullet, a sort of white- 
bait, and some other kinds, but they are not al- 
ways to be had. Salmon also occasionally makes 
its appearance on the table. 

A reading-room was established last season in 
the principal street, not very far from the post- 
office. Next season, the proprietor intends to add 
a casino. 

The railway is now open to Nice, and it is 
said that the Emperor insists upon the comple- 
tion of the line as far as Ventimiglia (about eight 
miles from San Remo), within two years. I do 
not know whether it will be finished in tha»t tvs\A^ 
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or not j they are working on it at many points. 
Those who travel for pleasure^ and delight in fine 
scenery, will lose a very great treat when forced 
to give up the drive between Nice and San Eerno^ 

Steamers call three times a week on their way 
from Marseilles to Genoa, and the same on their 
return ; one of them, the San Remo, belongs to a 
company composed principally of the inhabitants of 
the town. It was purchased in England, and 
began to run last April. The company has opened 
a subscription list at the office for the purchase 
of a second. There is also a steamer, the 
''Espresso," running between Nice and Genoa, 
which calls at Porto Maurizio (a port about three 
hours' drive from San Remo) twice a week. 

Three diligences pass through the town each 
way in the course of the twenty-four hours. There 
are also carriages to be hired in the town for 
five francs the half day. The municipality talk 
of providing more carriages next year at a fixed 
tariff. 

But the best and, indeed, the only mode of pro- 
gression, except along the two high roads, and 
those to Ceriana and Taggia, is on donkeys ; and 
oh, man or woman, whoever thou art, think not 
tijrself degraded by suchi companionship (we speak 
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adyisedly^ companionship) , for, whatever may 
have been thy preconceived ideas of this most ill- 
nsed and most unjustly despised animal^ after a 
little experience of the San Remese branch of the 
family thy eyes, if thou hast any spirit of jus- 
tice in thee, must be opened, and thou canst not 
fail to be convinced that the donkey has as much, 
if not more, sense and discretion than his rider, 
or rather her rider, for singularly enough, the 
donkeys are all females. Their masters appreci- 
ate their intellect, and treat them accordingly, 
seldom using the whip, but encouraging and guid- 
ing them with the voice. 

Old Fietro Martini, the man who usually 
goes with us, keeps up a continuous conversa- 
tion with his donkeys, addressing them with 
all kinds of affectionate epithets, and they evi- 
dently understand all he says to them. He 
also carries beans in his pockets, to tempt them 
along, and never weakens their confidence by de- 
ceiving them with a mere offer. How much 
better it would be, if some such system were 
adopted in England. Sometimes we get off and 
walk for a time, leaving our steeds to follow the 
old man, when they are as frolicsome as kittens, 
performing all sorts of mad antics and ^amhok. 
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We had a most amusing scene at San Bomolo 
one day, when four of them defied for some time 
all the efforts of the men to catch them, galloping 
up and down the sward in full enjoyment of their 
frolic, scattering a shawl* here, and a cloak there, 
and the contents of the baskets (the principal 
part of which had fortunately been previously dis- 
posed of) in a third place. But when once 
mounted all their fun disappears, they feel to the 
full their responsibility, and go as soberly and 
quietly as the most timid could desire ; seriously 
speaking, they are wonderfully sagacious and per- 
fectly safe. They have a quick ambling walk, 
which is very easy and pleasant, and are so sure 
footed that though many of the paths are very 
steep and rough, I rode over them all, with one 
solitary exception which I will specify when I 
come to it in my account of the excursion in 
which it occurs. 

I strongly advise all riders to leave them en- 
tirely to themselves, they will always choose the 
best way, picking their steps in bad places with 
the utmost care and cleverness. I have seen 
them stand for some seconds on three legs, 
feeling with the fourth, till they were quite 
sure tbey Lad secured a firm footing. It is most 
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amusing^ aod really interesting, to watch them as 
you sit, feeling perfectly safe, on their backs. If 
you have a man to lead them, he chooses the best 
places for himself, and going in front prevents the 
donkey from seeing its way. 

In making a long excursion, be careful to 
have a comfortable saddle, and for ladies on 
rough roads, it is far pleasanter to have three 
crutches. There are plenty of donkeys to be 
had, and mules too, but the former are pre- 
ferred, as the latter are vicious and uncertain. 
We pay two francs a day for each donkey, 
but we have saddles of our own, which we 
bought from Fasseron, Rue St. Fran9ois de Paul, 
Nice* There is a saddler at San Remo now. 
When the man finds the saddles, he charges an 
extra franc, or franc and half, according to the 
saddle. For long excursions you must make your 
own bargain. 

Nothing can be more delightful than the walks 
and excursions about San Remo, for though the 
roads are most of them very rough, the lovely 
views and delicious air quite make amends for 
that. I shall give descriptions of some of them a 
little ftirther on, but they arfe too numerous 
for me to specify all. A lady friend of mine^ 
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who is a great walker and an enthusiastic 
admirer of nature^ used tp say^ that she 
despaired of getting through them all in one 
season, as she discovered a new one almost every 
day she went out, and, in fact, though she 
worked very hard, she left a great many unex- 
plored. 

In my account of them, I shall begin at the 
Sanctuary, and describe those to the east first, 
and afterwards, those to the west. The longer 
ones were all taken on donkey-back, conse- 
quently the time accords with the pace of a 
donkey. The shorter ones were taken on foot, 
at an invalid's pace. 

During the colder parts of the season it. is of 
course desirable to keep low down in the valleys, 
amongst the lemon and olive groves, where you 
can always have warm sheltered walks, and where 
you may saunter for hours without a breath of 
wind touching you ; at one time surrounded by 
orange and lemon trees with their golden fruit, 
while at another the olives with their silvery 
foliage and picturesque old trunks, shut out all 
further view, except here and there a peep of 
the deep blue sky — and what a sky ! Then 
again yon catch a glimpse of the lovely sea. 
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or a view up a valley, or a portion of the quaint 
old town^ or you come upon a group of palm 
xrees* 

Just at first some people complain that the 
olive trees are monotonous on account of their 
uniform colour^ but afker a little time the gray 
green becomes so soothing that a brighter one 
seems almost obtrusive ; and then there is 
such a variety in their form^ some take such 
strange fantastic shapes^ and others are so ex- 
quisitely graceful^ while the lights and shades 
amongst them are so soft and lovely. I have 
heard so many people who have only seen olives 
in France^ call them ugly, that I think the Italian 
trees must be very different; they certainly do 
differ extremely from those seen along the line of 
railroad between Nice and Lyons; those are 
stunted and poor, I do not wonder at their 
being called ugly ; whereas with regard to these I 
speak of, even if people find the colour monotonous, 
it is impossible not to admire the dark-green silver- 
lined leaves, the graceful drooping foliage, the 
gray old variegated trunks, and the fine masses 
which they form. As a rule, people get very fond 
of them. While walking amongst them with 
various friends, we have often agreed that nothing 
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could be more beautiful than a long vista of olive 
trees. 

But the time for the most thorough enjoy- 
ment of the country is during the spring months, 
when the groves are alive with birds and insect 
life, and when the terraces in places are literally 
carpeted with flowers, some of them quite dazzling 
from their brilliancy ; flowers, many of which in 
England ornament our greenhouses, but which here 
grow wild in the richest profusion. This is the time 
for the more distant excursions, when you can 
take your lunch with you, and spend the greatest 
part of the day in the open air. It is now warm 
enough to leave the olive groves and ascend to 
the pine regions, from which the views of moun- 
tains, hills, valleys, and sea, are glorious beyond 
description. Here you may sit down and un- 
pack your baskets, and while strengthening your 
inner man, revel in the beauties spread around 
you. Talk of picnics in England, only try them 
at San Remo. 

But there are a few cautions I would give 
to invalids: never sit on the ground without 
either a shawl or an air cushion — the latter is 
the better; never be unprovided with a light 
sbawl or scarf to put on in case of the sun 
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being overcast^ or a slight breeze arising^ and 
always be sure to put it on under such circiun- 
stancesj an invalid cannot be too careful; one 
cold draught may undo weeks of care. Always 
choose a resting place which is completely shel- 
tered from the wind, and never in the slightest 
degree over tire yourself. By taking these pre- 
cautions you may without fear enjoy the more 
distant excursions, rejoicing in the exquisite sights, 
sounds, and scents which surround you on all 
sides, and feeling as if you drew in health with 
every breath ; and the more you are in the free 
air the better. 

I have mentioned the beauty and luxuriance of 
the flowers; I will, before beginning the excursions, 
give the names of those we have found, with the 
rotation in which we have found them, and after- 
wards in each excursion specify as far as I can 
the localities in which they are most abundant. 
I can only give their English names, not being a 
botanist. 

Signor Fanizzi, the chemist, is a very clever 
botanist, and is delighted at all times to impart 
his knowledge to others, and also to accompany 
them and point out where the best specimens 
grow. He has made a valuable collection. He is 

^^ 
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a very intelligent man, and has not only studied 
the botany of his native place in all its branches, 
but also its natural history. 

The flower which first makes its appearance, 
about the middle of December, is the large, 
purple, sweet-scented violet, which soon quite 
covers the terraces in many places, and fills 
the air with its delicious fragrance. Day 
after day we gather basketsful, yet we never 
seem in the least to diminish the rich profu- 
sion. This continues for upwards of three 
months. The next flowers are hyacinths, white 
and blue, and narcissus, all of which have 
powerful perfiimes. Then comes a succession of 
anemones; first violet, then the mauve-coloured 
wood anemone, to my fancy the most lovely of 
all, then a kind of white shaded to pink or lilac, 
and lastly, one of the most brilliant scarlet, this 
is both single and double, and grows very large. 
I measured a single one, it was four inches and a 
half from the tip of one petal to the tip of the 
opposite one ; the double flower is something like 
a ranunculus, the inhabitants call it Marguerite. 
Then come tulips, the earliest, large, and of a 
dazzling scarlet, and after that a most elegant 
little white one^ the outer petals with a broad 
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scarlet line down the centre on the outside. 
After these, or indeed while they are still in full 
beauty, comes a crowd of flowers of all kinds, the 
starry periwinkle ; the little grape hyacinth ; the 
marigold, golden as its name; the bee, the spider, 
and various other kinds of orchis ; mignonette in 
great abundance, not quite so sweet as that in 
our gardens ; four or five kinds of wild garlic, the 
most elegant a pure white, which grows in large 
beds j valerian ; the intensely blue borage ; phea- 
sant^s eye, of the brightest scarlet ; the soft yellow 
coronella; the star of Bethelem; the pink saponaria ; 
the dark blue and red pimpernels ; the Jerusalem 
cowslip; the crimson gladiolus; the dark purple 
iris; the yellow snap-dragon; the scarlet poppy; 
several handsome hawkweeds, one a very lovely 
pale primrose colour, very large in size ; the white 
cumfry, the greater pink bindweed, the pure white 
arum lily, while fumitory, wild thyme, veronica of 
various kinds, and numerous other small flowers, 
grow in the greatest profusion everywhere, and, 
mixing with the fresh green of the wild oat, cover 
the ground like a rich and delicate carpet. The 
oat is indigenous, growing so luxuriantly and of 
so brilliant a colour, as fairly to earn for the 
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place the epithet bestowed on it by Dr. Antonio, 
" bright verdant San Remo/' 

There is a second variety of grape hya- 
cinth. Fanizzi tells me the botanical name is 
HyadrUhus Comosus ; it is like an upright tassel 
of the richest violet, while the part repre- 
senting the solid head of the tassel is a deep 
warm brown, and is the seed-bearing portion 
of the flower; the tassel part is sterile. The 
lovely graceful maiden-hair fern and scaly spleen- 
worts grow everywhere, and the adyantum nigrum 
is found occasionally. 

I have given as nearly as I can the succession 
in which the flowers follow each other, but, as 
I said before, I am no botanist, and therefore 
cannot specify the exact months in which each 
appears. Amongst the mountains the Mediter- 
ranean heath grows to the size of a shrub. We 
had the pleasure of finding in April, high on 
the hills, the primrose and cowslip, it was like 
seeing the faces of dear old friends; we also 
found the blue and pink hepatica, the dark- 
blue gentianella, the dog-tooth violet, the night- 
scented daphne, the large and small pink, and 
small yellow rock cistus, a splendid forget-me- 
notj lavendeTj and both blue and pink milk-wort. 
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There is a profiision of myrtle on the hills, and 
oleanders are common in the streams; but both 
these flower too late in the summer for us to 
see them* 

There is one flower which I have not men* 
tioned, and that is the daisy; I really feel al- 
most ashamed of it, it so completely changes 
its character here; had Bums met with it for 
the first time anywhere on the Riviera he never 
would or could have called it a ^^wee modest, 
crimson-tipped flower ;*' on the contrary, it ob- 
trudes itself in the boldest manner on one's 
notice, sending up a great shaggy head, nearly as 
large as an ox eye, but not half as pretty, on the 
top of a long straggling stalk, more than a foot 
high, and looks about as much like our pretty 
little favorite, as a newly shorn sheep of mature 
years does to a soft little woolly lamb. 

As I have said so much about the olive tree all 
through my book, it may interest my readers if I 
give some account of its cultivation. Its produce 
forms the staple trade of the country. It is sup- 
posed to have been introduced into Italy from the 
East by the Crusaders. 

The olive grounds are formed by terraces built 
up the sides even of the «»\.ee^e»X. \Si!»* ^^^s:^ 
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Taried and curious. There are many fossil remains^ 
both animal and vegetable. 

The water aU along the Biyiera is hard^ and 
contains a large quantity of lime. At San Bemo 
it is better and softer than at most places. Dr. 
Bennett^ of Mentone^ however^ seems to consider 
the presence of lime a good property in water ; 
indeed^ he says^ if it did not contain it^ he should 
give his patients lime in some other form. A small 
sulphur spring has lately been discovered about a 
mile from the town. 

In describing the excursions^ I shall^ as I have 
said before^ make the church of the Madonna della 
Costa^ or as it is usually called, the Sanctuary, my 
central point, and take the valleys in succession, 
first those on the east, then those on the west, 
beginning with the nearest. The vaUeys I shall 
mark 1, 2, 3, and so on ; the walks or rides in 
each (a) (b) (c), &c. I think the clearest plan 
will be to give a list of them all first marked so, and 
then proceed to describe them. 
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East. 

1. San Prancia or East Sanc- 

tuary Valley. 

(a) San Giovanni. 

(b) Road by Scent Mills. 

2. Bestag^a Valley. 

(a) San Pietro. 

(b) Short walk to Bridge. 
8. Martini, or East Lemon 

Valley. 

(a) San Donate. 

(b) Short walk to Com 

Mills. 

(c) Verezzo. 

4. Vall^ des Oliviers. 
6. Ceriana Valley. 

(a) Poggio. 

(3) Ceriana. 

6. Madonna della Goardia. 

7. Taggia, Castellare, Lampe- 

duza. 



West. 

8. San Romolo, or West Sanc- 

tuary Valley. 

(a) San Bomolo Piano del 

(b) San Michele. 

(c) Maccaroni Mills. 

{d) Short Walk to Bridge. 

9. Foce, or West Lemon 

Valley. 

(a) To Town through Olives. 

(b) Walk across stream. 

(c) Walk to Lemon Groves. 
{d) San Lorenzo. 

(e) San Bartolommeo. 
10. Bernardo Valley. 

(a) Colla. 

(b) Walk through Olives. 



All the walks in valley (1), and also those in (8) 
either begin fix)m or end at the Sanctuary, to 
which there are two roads, one from either end of 
the town. It is well known, and any passer by 
will direct you. The church is approached by a 
broad way, beautifully paved with small stones, 
and having a gentle ascent ; about half way up 
there are two marble statutes of angels bearin^^ 
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one the sun the other the moon. Tradition says 
there were once sixty of these figures, but that 
they were ground to powder to make plaster for 
the outside of the church. From the platform 
there is a very good view, both east and west, and 
both the hospital and church are worth visiting. 
The latter has two small towers, sexagonal, I 
think, capped with pointed roofs, curiously inlaid 
with small pebbles. 

1. San Francia valley; {a) San Giovanni. 
This excursion takes about three hours, and 
must be done on a donkey. (These excursions 
are, of course, all timed for invalids; there are 
very few of them that a person in health could 
not easily do on foot.) Start from the back of 
the Sanctuary, taking the road to the right (the 
other leads to San Romolo) ; follow it for half an 
hour, during which time you will pass two foot- 
paths and one mule path, all on the right. At the 
end of half an hour the road you are on turns 
down towards the stream, and in five minutes 
more crosses it by a picturesque old bridge. The 
valley here is very pretty, and there are a good 
many deciduous trees. In another quarter of an 
hour you come to the church of San Giovanni, 
which you will know by a large life-size fresco of 
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John the Baptist over the door; and in ten 
minutes more you can stop in a sunny sheltered 
little comer, where there is a cool stream, and 
take your lunch. From here the road begins to 
be a little steep, and becomes increasingly so 
after crossing the next stream, winding up the 
very edge of a rock, till in twenty minutes, when 
you have scrambled about two thirds of the way 
up, it turns oflF to the right, and is more level, 
rising gently, in a sidelong direction, to the top of 
the ridge. From here the view is very good ; you 
see the various ranges which divide the valleys, 
each with its sanctuary. The view of San Bemo 
is quite distinct from any you have elsewhere, 
comprising only the Sanctuary, the new part of 
the town, and the Fort and Mola. On this ridge 
the large pink rock cistus is very abundant. In 
descending you first go down a steep, rough bit of 
ground, rather on the side by which you ascended, 
but only for about three minutes, when you turn 
to the left along a path, which in twelve minutes 
brings you to the bed of another stream, where the 
water makes a kind of cascade over a smooth^ 
slanting rock. From here the road ascends again, 
winding round to the right for eight minutes, 
when it divides into two, and turns more shainjl^ 
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to the right. The other branch goes to San 
Pietro. From here there is a rather steep descent 
of forty minutesj when a little side path joins this 
road to the one in the Bestagna valley^ men- 
tioned in 2 {a), and you return by that path 
to the town. It is impossible to describe these 
excursions in any way except by time^ but a little 
experience will make it quite easy to follow these 
directions. 

(i) Walk to the Scent Mills. This is not too 
long a walk for any one who can manage the 
ascent through the town to begin with ; but if 
that is too steep the round can be made on a 
donkey. Take the nearest route to the Sanctuary ; 
but when you reach the Terrace, instead of going 
on as far as the churchy turn down the first road 
to the right ; it is very pleasant and sheltered^ and 
will lead you, in about half an hour, to the side of 
the stream (torrents they are called in this country), 
spanned here by two picturesque old arches, one a 
water-course, the other the bridge by which you 
must cross. The road ascends on the other side 
rather steeply for about a quarter of an hour, 
when you turn to the right, and in about half an 
hour more you will re-enter the town by the 
French church. About lislt ^^^-j \i.^ the road, 
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above the bridges^ there are some mills where 
perfumes are made^ and on the terraces^ a little 
higher^ some of the earliest violets are found. 

2. Bestagna Valley ; (a) San Pietro. Turn out 
of the main road by the French church, and when 
you get to the bridge, instead of crossing it, take 
the road to the right, then the first to the left, 
between two waUs ; this ascends steeply at first, 
but gently afterwards, and in about twenty 
minutes divides in front of a shrine ; follow the 
road to the right (the one to the left is the one re- 
ferred to in 1 (a) ) level at first, or, indeed, 
slightly descending, but ending with a sharp 
ascent, during which two small bridges are 
crossed to the chapel of San Fietro, a capital 
place for luncheon. This takes another half hour 
(the ascent, not the luncheon). Instead of re- 
turning the same way you may, if inclined for a 
further excursion, go round by Croce di Fara and 
Yilletta. To do this continue up the road to the 
right for ten minutes ; it then divides. Follow the 
left-hand division; it is decidedly a stiff climb, but 
the donkey will do it, and it is really worth the 
trouble. As the road ascends the olives are left 
behind, and the scenery becomes wilder, till, on 
reaching the ridge of the hill| where there i& ^ 
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wooden cross, the ^^Croee di Fara/' a glorious 
view bursts suddenly on the sight. In front lies 
the Martini Valley, with the houses of widely- 
scattered Verezzo (pronounced Verese by the 
peasants) spreading over it. On the further side 
of the valley is the church of San Antonio ; on the 
nearer that of San Donato, with its handsome pic- 
turesque tower; to the left rises Bignone, the 
highest mountain in the neighbourhood ; while be- 
hind, the richly-wooded Bestagna valley stretches 
away to San Remo ; and the view is bounded by 
the sea. You are now among the tops of the 
lower hills, which are all bare, giving wildness to 
the scene ; they are also peculiar from the strata 
lying edgeways, and giving them a striped appear- 
ance. From the Cross three roads branch oflF, one 
to the left, which runs along the crest of II Pog- 
gietto to the summit of Bignone, and ought not to 
be attempted except by those who are strong, and 
have started early on purpose ; another also to the 
left, but trending down to San Donato. This is 
passable for donkeys, and leads through the Mar- 
tini valley back to San Eemo; but it is much 
longer than the third, which turns to the right, 
and, after skirting the western side of a small hill, 
again runs along the ridge. The view here 
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cHanges^ a broad expanse of sea lies in fronts San 
Bemo comes more fully into siglit on the right, 
while the square tower of Poggio makes its 
appearance on the left, with Bussano, the Ma- 
donna della Guardia, and, further off, Pompeiana, 
each perched on its hill. The valleys on either 
side of the ridge are still those of Bestagna and 
MartinLi In a quarter of an hour a branch road 
winds round to the left, and then turns down 
abruptly to the right, round a sharp comer. In 
a few minutes you reach the little church of 
Villetta, and in twenty more the Victoria Hotel. 
This last bit of the road is very steep. 

(A) Short walk to Bridge. Turn out of the main 
road, round the east end of the Hotel d'Angleterre, 
take the second path to the right, and keep along 
it ; it is tolerably level, and will lead you in about 
twenty minutes to a little bridge, which you can 
cross, and proceed for a short distance on the 
other side; from here you will have to retrace 
your steps, as there is no other way by which you 
can return ; but it is a very pretty sheltered walk 
for an invalid who cannot bear a longer one. 

8. Martini Valley. This is the one which, in my 
first edition, I called the East Lemon Valley, not 
knowing its real name. It is the warmest and 
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most sheltered place at the east end of the town ; 
there are various paths running through its olive 
and lemon groves^ all of which are pleasant ; and 
on the terraces, midway up its western side, violets 
grow in the greatest possible profusion, the groimd 
is quite blue with them ; here we have also found 
white violets ; the narcissus, too, grows in great 
luxuriance. This is quite one of the best valleys 
for invalids. 

{a) San Donato. This is one of the churches 
of Yerezzo ; it is about one hour and a half from 
the entrance of the valley, which all along is 
extremely beautiful, and tolerably easy walking. 
To go ^the whole way, however, an invalid must 
have a donkey. Turn up the road nearly opposite 
to the west gate of the Hotel Victoria, a little 
way up it branches into three; the one to the left 
leads to a stone quarry, the middle one to Villetta, 
and is that mentioned at the end of 2 (a), the 
third, to the right, is the one you are to follow. 
Like many others, it is very rough at first, the 
stones lying in great blocks, but in a little while 
it gets much smoother, and in about twenty 
minutes passes a palm tree and two square reser- 
voirs ; almost immediately after passing these it 
turna sharply to the left, tlieu again just as 
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sharply to the right, and then gradually descends 
to a little stream, reaching it in about ten minutes ; 
in ten minutes more it gains the top of a rocky 
ascent on the opposite side, where there is a most 
beautiful view up the valley; there are various 
houses very picturesquely placed, and the hand- 
some tower of San Donato stands out most promi- 
nently; this view alone is worth going to see. 
The Church is about half an hour further, and 
the road is rough ; you can either return the 
same way, or by the Croce di Fara, as in 2 (a). 
Gladioli are most abundant in this valley. 

{b) Short walk to Com Mills. Go along the 
Genoa road, seven minutes from the Victoria 
Hotel, when you will see a mule path ; turn to 
the left past a cottage on the near side of the 
bridge; follow this for ten minutes, when you 
will reach an old mill ; here the road turns to the 
left, and for a few steps is very steep ; at the top 
there is another mill, and close to it an iron gate, 
through which the road passes, and in ten minutes 
after ends at a little stream ; from here you must 
retrace your steps, unless you are capable of 
mounting to the upper mule path, which you can 
do by any of the footpaths without much difficulty. 
As I have said before, the valley itaali ^ <3)^^ 
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level, and always warm and sheltered, and it is 
very pretty. This is the only place I know of 
where the light-shaded anemones grow (anemone 
rosea), they are found in great profusion near 
the little stream at the termination of the walk. 

(c) Verezzo; by the further side of the valley. 
Go along the Genoa road, as on the last excur- 
sion, but cross the bridge, and then take the first 
road to the left ; this, as usual, is rough at first, 
and rather steep, but you have a beautiful view 
all the way, which is an excuse for frequent stop- 
pages. The town and coast look particularly well 
from here ; when you get a little way further the 
road becomes much smoother, and you have a most 
beautiful view up the valley, and also to the right 
over the Vallee des Oliviers. When you have gone 
some distance along the road, you will find that it 
divides into two; keep the branch which goes a little 
to the left (the one to the right leads to the Vallee 
des Oliviers, as mentioned in the next excursion). 

There are beautiful views all along this road; 
it is a pleasant walk merely to go as far as 
this turn. K you wish to go the whole way 
and return by San Donato, it is better to take a 
^de, as there are so many difierent small paths 
croaaing one another tliiat \t \& «^isio^t im^ssible 
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to give clear directions. Indeed, when you have 
donkeys, it is always better to take a man ; as by 
doing so, you are much more independent. I 
have been particular in my directions about some 
of the routes, that visitors may make sure the 
donkey-men are taking them exactly where they 
wish to go, and also for the sake of those who are 
not invalids, and who may occasionally enjoy a 
ramble alone. One of the best views of San Eemo 
is from this road, when first you get clear of the 
walls ; it is also a good position from which to 
watch the sun set. Down by the stream on this 
side of the valley the periwinkle and Jerusalem 
cowsKps grow in great profusion. 

4. Vallee des Oliviers. To reach this you must 
proceed as described at the beginning of the last 
route, tin you come to where the roads divide^ 
follow the road to the right, till it takes you down 
to the stream, cross that, and ascend the path on 
the other side, keeping to the right ; this will bring 
you, in the course of twenty minutes or half an 
hour, into the Poggio road, a little way above the 
bridge. There are other ways through this valley 
easily found by those who like exploring. There 
is a footpath on the east side a little lower than 
them.ale path, which alsolead&mtc^^JcL^^^^gL^^^^^ 
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ratlier nearer to tlie bridge. You can also get 
across the head of the valley to the Ceriana 
road. 

5. Ceriana valley; {a) Poggio. This is one 
of the few drives from San Eemo. It is situated 
on the Ceriana road, about an hour from the 
Victoria Hotel. It is also a pleasant easy walk, 
or donkey ride, by taking the path which leads up 
the hill past San Rocco. Go up the Ceriana road 
about five minutes further than the bridge by 
which it crosses the Vallee des Oliviers ; pass the 
ends of the two paths described in that valley, and 
turn up the mule path which you come to next ; 
it begins with four short sharp zigzags, follow this 
past the small chapel of San Rocco, to where four 
paths branch oflF near a ruined cottage, take the 
one to the right, it enters Poggio on the left of the 
square tower ; while on the ridge, you have the 
Vallee des Oliviers below you on the left, beyond 
that the Martini valley, where you see some of the 
houses of Verezzo, and the Tower of San Donato; 
the ridge on the right hand side of this valley is 
Monte Calvo and Madonna della Guardia, while 
the sea sweeps round to San Remo. The chapel 
on the crest of the western hiU is Villetta. This 
18 quite one of my f avoiite nietj^ •, \t looks the best 
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in the afternoon, when the shadows of the hills are 
thrown across the valleys. From Poggio you have 
a capital view of Bussano, with its strange scarped 
rocks ; the red wall near it on the seaside is the 
Campo Santo. 

There is little to be seen in Poggio itself, 
but from the further end of the town there is a 
beautiful view up the Ceriana valley. From 
Poggio you can cross the valley to Bussano, and 
follow the Ceriana valley to the sea, returning by 
the Genoa and Nice road, but this makes a long 
excursion ; you can also return by the old Poggio 
road, which is rough, but pretty, and joins the 
main road near the level cutting of the railway. 
The easiest way, of course, is by the carriage 
road, the views from which are very good. Where 
the Ceriana road joins the one to Genoa, the ear- 
liest blue hyacinths are found down by the river. 

(A) Ceriana. This town is situated about three 
quarters of the way up the valley to which it gives 
its name. It lies to the north-east of Bignone, 
on a spur of that mountain (one of the ascents of 
which is made fix)m here). There is a capital 
carriage road the whole way, finished in 1858. 
It turns out of the Genoa road up the Vallee des 
Oliviers in front of a shrine, ten minutes from 
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the Victoria HoteL After ascending for an hour 
you enter the Ceriana valley at the town of Poggio, 
described in 5 (a). The road passes through the 
town^ then for a short distance skirts the head of 
the Vallee des Oliviers, after which it returns to 
the Ceriana valley^ and is cut along the almost 
perpendicular side of Monte Colma at a con- 
siderable elevation above the river, which some- 
times rushes along with great violence, and at 
others is hardly to be seen. 

Looking back you have a fine view of Bussano, 
standing'out boldly above its strange jagged rocks, 
which you now find are unconnected except on 
one side with the hills around^ Poggio also is 
seen, and the Madonna della Guardia. The drive 
from Poggio to Ceriana takes an hour and a 
half, and is very fine the whole way. The peak 
which rises behind the hills on the northern side 
of the valley is Monte Lona, at the head of the 
valley of Taggia. In an hour and a quarter from 
Poggio you get the first and best view of Ceriana^ 
and in seven minutes frirther you come to a small 
ravine, not the one crossed by the bridge, but 
the next, just before you get to the cottage at the 
turn of the road. This is the best place for lunch, 
/oiz lose sight of tlie town it is true, but the 
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ravine behind you and the valley in front are 
both pretty, while it is very sheltered, and the 
stream supplies water. There is a small dry 
plateau at the side of the stream, with rocks for 
seats j it is better to stop here, as there is no 
good place nearer the town, and you also avoid 
the population, the younger members of which 
are apt to take an interest, innocent, and even 
perhaps laudable, but more iBattering than agree- 
able, in the movements of strangers. The 
carriage (it is better to take one for this ex- 
cursion) can go on to the town, where there is a 
place to put up the horses. 

Ceriana is very similar to San Remo and the 
other towns in the neighbourhood, but is in some 
respects more interesting. Several of the streets 
are galleries cut in the face of the rocks, with 
openings through which you can see the country. 
There is also a large and rather fine cathedral 
church of very great antiquity, and a small bap- 
tistery, also very old. 

This excursion ought certainly to be taken, 
but either early or late in the season, as there are 
great numbers of chestnut and walnut trees, and 
of course the valley is seen to the greatest per- 
fection when these are in leaf. I prefer them 
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when in the full fresh glory of spring. The hills 
all along this drive are covered with myrtle 
laurustinus and other shrubs ; the coronella also 
is abundant, and we found very fine milk-worts. 
Ceriana is truly a most picturesque town, and is 
so situated amongst mountains and trees^ that the 
sun only reaches it for a few hours during the 
middle of the day. It is proposed to form an 
establishment here for people wishing to find a 
cool summer residence abroad instead of returning 
to England. The same thing is also spoken of 
with respect to San Romolo. Either place would 
be extremely well suited for the purpose, as they 
are 2000 feet above the sea and have plenty of 
shade. The plan would be the most easily carried 
out at Ceriana, as it has the advantage of a good 
carriage road, whereas San Romolo can only be 
reached on donkeys or mules. But the grand 
scheme of all is to build an hotel on the summit of 
Bignone, 4300 feet high. Here you would indeed 
have a glorious prospect and fresh mountain air. 

A friend of mine, a great mountain traveller, 
Mr. Moggridge, of Mentone, ascended twice this 
spring, the second time taking my sister with him. 
He says, Bignone ought to be a mine of wealth 
to Sa,n Bemo. The ascent the whole way is 
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indescribably lovely ; the path at one time passing 
through olive groves, at another through valleys 
clothed with chestnuts, oaks, and pines, while at 
another it passes along the bare ridges of the hills 
until, after a succession of the loveliest scenery, 
you emerge at last upon a large plain, covered 
with grass and rare flowers, which forms the 
summit of the mountain. This is the great hay- 
field of San Remo. Mr. Moggridge says that 
taking into consideration its beauty, its perfectly 
safe and easy ascent, and the magnificence and 
extent of the prospect, there is not a finer excur- 
sion in Europe. But I vnll leave him to express 
himself in his own words in the following letter : 

"6, PrELAiTD RoAD^ Queen's Road, 
'* Richmond, Subbet, W. ; 
'* July 17th, lS6h. 
''My Dear Sir, 

" When one has been most kindly and 
hospitably received at a place, it is difficult to 
write of it with perfect fairness. I will, however, 
endeavour to get rid of this natural feeling, and, 
for the moment, to forget my very agreeable 
sojourn at your house. 

"Before starting for Monte Bignone, a few 
words as to San Remo may not be inappropriate. 
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'^ Situated at the embouchure of two valleys, 
the old town is not so placed as to ensure that 
warmth and uniformity of temperature which we 
expect to find at a health station on the Riviera. 
This, however, is of little moment, as both to the 
east and to the west excellent sites are to be found 
— many already occupied — which are altogether 
unexceptionable. What I have said will be ap- 
parent at one glance from the end of the Mola — 
a spot, by-the-bye, to which a stranger should be 
led in the first instance, since it affords the best 
general view of the picturesque old town and its 
lovely environs. 

" And now for our expedition. After partaking 
of an excellent breakfast — a preliminary the pro- 
priety of which all used to mountain work will 
fully appreciate — we started, your sister mounted 
on a donkey, with a guide hired for the day, at 
three, francs. It was about half-past eight, on the 
2nd of May. Our road led us up the Bestagna 
valley, the easternmost of the two before alluded to, 
A beautiful valley it is ! for the first half hour 
rejoicing the eye with the mingled foliage of the 
lemon, the orange, the olive, and sundry deciduous 
trees ; the surface of the ground being bright with 
/iowersj gay, beautiful, and rare. After a while. 
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rising by a generally gradual ascent^ we pass along 
a wild and rocky ridge^ from whence there is a 
Tery striking view to the eastward. Hill and vale 
dotted over with medieval towns, while the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean stretch away a little 
more to the south far as the eye can reach. The 
next change is to an extensive forest of firs, the 
trees larger than those usually met with. Further 
on and somewhat higher fine beech and maple 
remind us of our own country, but the HepaticaSy 
Erythronium dens-caries, &c., recall us to the 
south. 

^'Emerging once more we soon pass a large 
ice-house, erected for the benefit of San Remo, 
and then reach a grassy spur of Bignone itself. 

^'All is now soft turf, with occasional bushy 
deUs and hollows, the whole sprinkled over with 
dowers, though not in the profusion that might 
be expected in other years, for this season is 
unusually backward. 

'^And thus we gain the summit — upwards of 
4000 feet (English) — when a view bursts upon 
the eye, such as a far more able pen than mine 
would be inadequate to describe. In the distance 
on the left are seen the rugged mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Mentone — the Ber9eau, Aiguille^ 
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Granmondo^ &c. Passing on to the right are 
Mangiabo^ Oteon, Brous, Punta del Diavolo, 
Capellato^ Bega^ the mountains near the Col di 
Tenda, fee., a glorious snowy range, terminating 
on the extreme right in the ever beautiful Medi- 
terranean ; across which, to the east, are seen the 
Riviera Levante, and the Appennines beyond 
Florence; while to the south the wild peaks of 
Corsica cut the horizon, dominated by Monte 
Botondo (9087 feet), capped with snow, where 
winter always asserts its reign, some of its lakes 
(eight in number) being never free from ice. 

" I could have given the names of most of those 
beautiful mountains included in the et-cetera, but 
it is unnecessary to go so far into detail, as I 
hope next winter to make a panorama from 
this unrivalled spot, giving the profile of all 
the culminant points that touch the horizon, 
with their names and heights, as I have done at 
Mentone. 

^^ And now we come to what may be called the 
home view from Bignone. What shall be said of 
this ? In the mid distance, hills of every shape, 
size and character — some wild and savage, worthy 
of the pencil of Salvator Bosa — others terraced at 
the basOj then clothed to the summit with luxuriant 
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pine forests. Nearer, indeed close at hand, some 
under our very feet, deep gorges — at the bottom 
rich in verdure — their rocky and precipitous sides 
sprinkled over with trees, some torn and twisted 
by the Alpine blast, others, in more sheltered 
nooks, large and assuming their more natural 
forms — the aspiring silver fir with its richly 
varying foliage, and the wide-spreading beech, its 
delicate young leaves delighting the eye, now 
borne by its long rambling branches far down the 
face of the rock, now rising from among the dark 
evergreens, or trailing along the mossy turf. But 
I fear that I have tired you with my too length- 
ened description ; and yet much remains, that I 
will leave for those who ascend the mountain to 
describe. And very easy of ascent Bignone is; 
ladies ride to the very summit. 

" We returned by the western vaDey — that of 
San Romolo — a fine forest valley, full of large 
pines, beneath whose sombre foliage are seen the 
bright leaves of the Wamished holly,' while the 
more open spaces abound in flowers, some very 
rare. 

" We reached home after a delightful ramble of 
ten to eleven hours; about four of which were 
spent oh the summit, or in halts where si^cial 
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beauties made special demands upon our admi- 
ration. 

"And now, my dear sir, adieu; be assured that 
the recollection of being indebted to you for one 
of the most interesting expeditions that I have ever 
made will never be eflPaced from the memory of 
" Yours very truly, 

''M. Mogoeidgb/' 

'* W. B. ASPINALL, Esq., 
** Foxdale, Tarporley." 

The whole ascent and descent of Bignone may 
be accomplished on a donkey, the ascent takes 
four hours. It is not generally known, that the 
Swiss reckon an hour for a thousand feet. 

6. Madonna della Guardia. The hill on which 
this Sanctuary stands, is seen in all directions 
fropa a great distance, even from the railway be- 
yond Cannes, and the view from it is proportion- 
ably good. The ascent is rather steep, but only 
takes a quarter of an hour, or so ; it begins at a 
small shrine on the Genoa road, very near the 
level crossing of the railway, and about an hour 
from the Hotel Victoria. Prom the chapel you 
can cross the ridge to Monte C!alvi^ (tbe view from 
the summit of which ia y^r^ similar to that fi^m 
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the Madonna^) and so home by Poggio. This is a 
very favorite excursion^ and usually includes a 
pic nic at the foot of Monte Calvo. It can either 
be done on donkeys, or you can drive to the 
shrine on the Genoa road, walk across to Poggio 
(this only takes about an hour), and order the 
carriage to meet you at Poggio, allowing as much 
time as you think you will care to spend on the 
hills. 

The views, as I have said, are very fine. 
People with good eyes and lively imaginations, 
profess to see fourteen towns and villages from the 
Madonna. I never could count more than eleven ; 
these are Arma, Riva, and Santo Stefano, along 
the coast on the Genoa side; Pompeiana and 
Castellare among the hills ; Bussano and Poggio 
on either side of the deep dark defile of the 
Ceriana valley ; San Bemo with Colla apparently 
overhanging it, Bordighera, and part of Mentone, 
The EstreUes, a range of mountains beyondCannes, 
may also be seen on a clear day. The view from 
Monte Calvo gives a very good idea of the general 
character of the country, you feel the height of 
Bignone as it raises its head above the surrounding 
mountains, and you see the many valleys which 
radiate from it towards the ^ea^ tK^ \£Q;:cc!L^s^^^^ 
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hills rising range behind range, till they lose 
themselves in the soft blue of the distant Estrelles ; 
the vast extent of the olive groves, and the 
sheltered situation of San Remo, as it nestles 
amongst them, its feet washed by the blue waters 
of the Mediterranean, as they break in foam along 
the deep sweep of its bay, which you perceive 
from here encloses four smaller ones, each about 
a mile round. Altogether, it is one of the views 
which a stranger ought certainly to see. This is 
the favorite locality of the delicately luxuriant 
pink-edge white tulip. 

7. Taggia, Castellare, and the Madonna di 
Lampeduza. Taggia lies in a wide flat valley of 
the same name, running pretty nearly north and 
south, and turning out of the Genoa road at the 
small village of Arma, where there is a curious 
little subterranean church, a cavern under an 
overhanging rock, walled in at the front, and sup- 
ported inside by small white marble piUars. 
Maiden-hair fern hangs in festoons from the roof. 
At the entrance to the Taggia valley, the olives 
are remarkably fine, and more regularly planted 
than usual, and the ground being level and grassy 
it has somewhat of a park-like appearance. The 
old town is well worth exploring, there are a good 
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many handsome churches^ amongst others^ that of 
the Dominicans on the right hand of the road 
just before you enter the town (some of the pic- 
tures here are said to be by Michael Angelo) ; 
also the churches of Santa Trinita^ San Sebastian, 
and Santa Lucia^ which last rejoices in a winking 
virgin. The houses in Taggia^ as in all the neigh- 
bouring towns^ are connected by arches thrown 
across from the different stories^ and most of its 
streets run through vaulted passages, while some 
have piazzas on either side. Taggia is the birth- 
place of RufBni, and he has still a house here, 
where he occasionally resides ; the people point it 
out, they call ^him " Dr. Antonio.^^ They also 
point out the house of Signora Eleanora, a little 
way out of the town, at the north end. There is 
a palace belonging to the Marquis Spinola, near 
the entrance to the town, large, but in a dilapi- 
dated state. 

The valley is completely spanned by a long 
bridge, with irregular arches, near one end is 
a shrine to the Virgin, the history of which is 
given in Dr. Antonio. By crossing the bridge, 
and turning up to the left, amongst the olives on 
the further side, a capital place will be found for 
luncheon ; but, if you are going on to Castellare, 

6 
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those to the right make the best camping 
ground. 

From Taggia, a pilgrimage ought certainly to be 
made to the Madonna di Lampeduza; there is, 
however^ so much of interest to be seen in the 
town, that for those who have time it is better to 
go twice, taking the town one day, and Castellare 
and the Madonna the other. They can, however, 
both be done in one day. 

After crossing the bridge, the road turns to the 
right for a short distance, and then sharply to the 
left. 

The road to Castellare is very steep, ascending 
up the side of a ravine, by a succession of the 
shortest sharpest zigzags a donkey can turn in, 
so short and sharp, that, in descending, the 
donkey's nose seems to project over the edge at 
each turn, giving the rider every facility for con- 
templating the depth of the ravine. It takes 
nearly three quarters of an hour to mount to the 
town, but after passing it, the road is remarkably 
good, reaching the sanctuary of the Madonna by 
a gentle ascent, in about a quarter of an hour. 

At regular intervals between the town and the 

cburchj are the stations ; little shrines, with each 

its picture ; these axe cett«iB\^ ^a^^xiot to most 
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that are met with in the country, the drapery, 
colouring, and even the faces, in some of them, 
being fairly done. The view the whole way is 
beautiful, exceedingly. 

The valley towards the sea is wide, flat, and 
well- wooded, with fruit trees of various kinds ; 
these are planted along the sides of the river, and 
flourish luxuriantly, and as you look down upon 
them from above, almost present the appearance 
of a mosaic pavement of rich and varied colour. 

On the further side of the river lies the town of 
Taggia, in the form of a bird with its wings 
spread; from here the valley winds far away among 
the mountains, and is wild and grand, the nearer 
hills descending perpendicularly, quite to the bot- 
tom of the valley ; their forms are fine, and in 
some places they are clothed thickly with fir trees, 
the fresh green of which forms a beautiful con- 
trast to the gray of the olives. 

The Sanctuary is shaded by a group of splendid 
evergreen oaks ; it, like all the other chapels in 
the neighbourhood, is devoid of any architectural 
beauty ; it contains the miraculous picture of the 
Madonna, the tradition relating to which is given 
in Dr. Antonio. There is a small house con- 
nected with the chapel, undeT N^lidcL ^Jaa ^^-s^^. 
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passes through an archway^ and continues on to 
the Campagna^ Ttrhere there must be some lovely 
views. Under the archway is a well of the most 
delicious, ice-cold water. 

The road running north from Taggia, on the 
further side of the river, goes to Turin, and is 
passable for carts the whole way. The return from 
Lampeduza to Taggia occupies nearly an hour. 
Donkeys can be had at Taggia, but not saddles, 
so that for those not possessing saddles of their 
own it is better to send donkeys ready saddled on 
beforehand from San Bemo. Those who like may 
ride the whole distance, but it is better to drive as 
far as Taggia. Francis I, when a prisoner, after the 
battle of Pavia, embarked for Spain from Taggia. 

I now turn to the valleys lying west of the 
Sanctuary. 

8. San Bomolo, or west Sanctuary valley; (a) San 
Romolo, and the Piano del Re. The old church, 
which now marks the site of ancient San Bomolo, 
stands quite at the head of the valley, high on the 
side of the ridge uniting Monte Caggio and Monte 
Bignone, and commands a most beautiful view of 
the whole valley down to the sea, with San Bemo 
well placed at the end. To get there take the 
road from the back of t\ieSsi.iict\xax^ mentioned in 
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1 (a) as the San Bomolo road. Follow it for half 
an hour, during which time it is tolerably level, 
and runs mostly along a ridge ; the arches you pass 
form an aqueduct. At the end of half an hour, 
you will come to a shrine with a bright blue 
border, here the road turns up to the right by 
several zigzags, and so continues sometimes nearly 
level, sometimes ascending sharply for two hours. 
It is a broad, good road, nearly wide enough for 
a carriage. On reaching the church, pass round 
to the front to see the view, and also cross the 
little stream to the right, and going over the ridge 
beyond it descend a short way to the rocks, you 
will see under some fir trees, where is the best 
point of view. The sanctuaries on the ridges to 
the right are San Lorenzo and San Bartolommeo. 
This is a capital place for a picnic, several 
hours may be spent here most pleasantly. There 
is a flat, green plain, just beyond the church, sur- 
rounded by fine chestnut trees, it is very like an 
English village-green ; the San Remese are very 
fond of coming here in summer, they bring their 
beds and tents, placing the former in the rooms 
of the old convent, and living in the tents during 
the day. The convent has quite ceased to be used 
for its original purpose, but there is service i\L t\v^ 
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church every year, on the 13th of October, when a 
kind of fair is held here, at which the inhabitants 
of San Bemo and the neighbourhood assemble in 
holiday attire, and spend some days in festivity. 

It is said that in the ninth century, when 
San Bemo, then called San Bomolo, was pil- 
laged by the Saracens, the inhabitants retired 
to this place, where they built another small town 
which they also called San Bomolo, and remained 
here for nearly a century ; when, it being safe to 
return to their original location, they replaced the 
old San Bomolo by a new town, which they called 
San Bemo, to indicate the fraternity between the 
two places. There are still some remains of the 
old walls. The church which now stands here 
was slightly injured by the earthquake in 1854. 

San Bomolo is quite worth visiting, and it may 
be accomplished without much fatigue; but for 
those who are tolerably strong, there is a most 
charming excursion about forty minutes further to 
the Piano del Be. This is a plateau, lying quite 
on the other side of the high range of mountains 
behind San Bemo, the fir-clad precipices of Big- 
none rise nearly perpendicularly behind it, to the 
height of 2300 feet, while from it and from the 
ridge which divides it irom S^iXL^molo, there is 
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the most glorious view. There is no use attempt- 
ing to describe it, as no pen could do so, nor any 
pencil except that of a Turner. I will, however, 
give the names of the principal peaks, and endea- 
vour to convey a general idea of the scene. 

The Piano del Re is a plateau of about two 
acres in size, where the pine trees have been 
almost all cleared away, a few noble specimens 
alone remain standing. It faces due west, and 
lies at an elevation of about 2000 feet. The town 
half-way up a hill to the right is Bajardo, the 
mountain behmd it towards the north, Monte 
Coletazzo; the one a little further off, Monte 
Ceppo j the range on which Bajardo stands rises to 
Monte Acuto, and the precipitous peaks behind 
that again are those of Monte della Mera ; besides 
these, innumerable peaks rise in all directions with 
countless valleys winding amongst them, while 
more distant still, the snow-capped Alps stretch to 
the Estrelles on the left hand, and towards Turin 
on the right. On a clear day, the sea is visible 
at Ventimiglia. The town to the left, at the foot 
of Monte Acuto, is Apricale, while on a hill 
facing it, stands Perinaldo, the birth-place of the 
celebrated astronomer Jean Dominique Cassini, 
who discovered the satellites of Jupiter. Bajardo 
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is two hours from the Piano^ and there is a good 
road connecting them. 

The donkey-men are very unwilling to go to the 
Piano del Re, and will make all kinds of difficul- 
ties about the road; but do not be weak enough 
to listen to them, as none exist : they will also 
make the unwary stop at the top of the ridge, 
persisting that that is the view ; but do not be 
deceived, take the path to the right, you will re- 
cognise the Piano when you reach it, and it is 
well worth any trouble. 

Before crossing the ridge between San Bomolo 
and the Piano, any one with at all a delicate chest 
should put on some extra wrap, for, as I have said 
already, it is more than 2000 feet above the sea, 
and a very cold wind is apt to meet you on the 
edge. 

The best months for this excursion are October, 
November, March, and April, as during Decem- 
ber and January the sun does not shine on the 
plateau, as it does not rise above Bignone. You 
should also choose a day when the hills are per- 
fectly free from clouds, and should start as soon 
after eight as possible. 

From some distance below San Romolo you 
entirely lose the olives, which are replaced by firs. 
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sweet chestnuts, and oaks; the flowers also are 
different, we found in April primroses and cow- 
slips, the English wood anemone, pink and blue 
hepaticas, dark blue gentianella, night-scented 
daphne, and the brilliant little blue flower of the 
Bignone Forget-me-not; the white Mediterra- 
nean heath also was in great abundance, grow- 
ing to a height of ten or twelve feet it is sweet- 
scented. None of these flowers are found at a 
lower altitude. 

{b) San Michele; follow the San Romolo 
road for three quarters of an hour (donkey pace) 
from the Sanctuary, when you will pass the chapel 
of San Giacomo on your left, and a shrine on the 
right ; here the road winds upwards very steeply 
for a short distance, and then takes you round the 
head of the valley to the chapel of San Michele. 
This is new and of no interest, though the padre 
is very proud of a picture of his patron, painted 
by some one at Genoa, and also of his relics, one 
of which is a piece of the true cross. The views, 
however, are very pretty all the way, and there is 
a pleasant scramble up to the fir trees behind, 
amongst which I found some good specimens of 
vegetable fossils. In returning, you cjyi if you 
like vary your route by getting into the lower 
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mule path in the San Romolo valley, this is done 
by a path leaving the San Romolo road, nearly 
opposite San Michele, it has to be looked for care- 
fully, as it is not very visible, but is quite passable 
for donkeys. 

(c) A short walk through the San Bomolo 
valley. Leaving the Sanctuary, follow the San 
Romolo road for half an hour, when you will 
reach the Shrine with the blue border mentioned 
in 8 (a) ; instead of turning up the regular road, 
follow the mule path, which goes forward; you 
will pass a ruined archway on the left, and in a 
quarter of an hour will come to a small path 
turning down hill to the left at right angles with 
the mule path, follow this for twenty minutes, 
when it again turns sharply to the left, and in ten 
minutes more joins a lower mule path (the one 
mentioned in 8 (A) ), leading one way to the river 
but the other back to San Remo, which it enters 
through one of the massive gateways of the old 
city ; where, on looking up, you will see the hollow 
projection through which melted lead, pitch, and 
other such unpleasant substances, were, in the 
good old times, poured down on the heads of 
besiegers^ a reception which, though warm, can 
hardly be termed hospitable. 
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Near the gate is the old church of San Giuseppe, 
and the nearest way to the main street is through 
the San Giuseppe, the Palma Superiore, the Palma, 
and the Palazzo Quartiere. 

Any one wishing to see maccaroni made may 
do so by turning along the path behind the 
chapel of the Madonna del Borgo, the only 
chapel you pass outside the town on this lower 
mule path. The path leads to a bridge on the 
further side of which are some maccaroni mills ; 
the stream by which they lie is the San Romolo, 
the most rocky and picturesque of the rivers 
about San Remo. Grape hyacinths are found 
here. 

(rf) Lower walk in the San Romolo valley. 
Leave the town by the massive old gateway of the 
San Giuseppe Quartiere, take the path to the left, 
which slopes at once to the river below a water 
course, where there are generally women washing; 
this will lead you in about ten minutes to a bridge, 
which cross, and follow the path up the hill 
opposite, turning aside now and then to look at 
the view ; this path joins the one from San Bar- 
tolommeo, and so enters San Remo. Before 
beginning the ascent from the bridge, follow the 
river to the right as far as the old mills^ when you 
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get a good view up the valley to the church of 
San Romolo. 

9. Foce, or West Lemon Valley, (a) This is 
a pleasant walk to the town for anyone staying at 
or near the H6tel de Londres. Turn up the first 
path to the right after passing the Londres — as 
usual it is steep at first, follow it for about ten 
minutes, when it divides into two, one turning 
sharp to the left, the other inclining towards the 
right. Keep along the latter, and in about half 
an hour it will take you to the town, entering it 
by the Castigliulo Quartiere. 

{b) This is the same as the last as far as the 
division, when take the path to the left, follow it 
for a quarter of an hour, when you will see a stony 
path to the right, this is steep at first, then more 
level, and in another quarter descends to the 
stream, crosses it by stepping-stones, and ascends 
the bank on the other side, joining the path from 
San Lorenzo about twenty minutes before the 
latter reaches the Genoa road. Scarlet tulips are 
found in abundance in the Bernardo and Foce 
valleys, also the scarlet and blue anemones and 
blue hyacinths. 

(c) The same as the last as far as the stony path 
to the right, instead o5 tvxt\im^ m^ that, keep 
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straight on; this path only leads you amongst 
the lemon groves for about a quarter of an hour 
further, when you have to retrace your steps, but 
it is a pleasant, shady, and tolerably level little 
walk. 

[d) San Lorenzo ; turn up the first road to the 
right, past the first bridge from the H6tel de 
Londres, in ten minutes you will see a flight of 
steps leading up to a chapel, at the foot of the 
steps is an old vault; in ten minutes more you 
will pass the road leading to Colla, mentioned in 
the latter part of 10 (a); and another ten 
minutes^ steep ascent will bring you to the chapel 
. of San Lorenzo. There is a good view from here, 
but a still better one from the hill behind. The 
ascent to this is very steep indeed, but only takes 
a quarter of an hour, can be done on donkeys, 
and is well worth the trouble. 

Pass the chapel and a shrine a little way beyond 
it on the left, and follow the road which bends to 
the left up a steep hill. The first level place you 
come to with a few trees and bushes of wild thyme 
and lavender is the best point of view. You do 
not see more by going higher, unless you mount 
quite to the summit of the ridge. 

As almost all the hills and valleys lying round 
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San Bemo are seen from this pointy it will be a 
good place to specify their names. You are 
standing with your back to Pian Carparo on one 
of its spurs, the one which divides the valley of 
the Bernardo on the right from that of the Mossei ; 
on the left the next spur divides the Mossei fit)m 
the Foce; it is short, and at its foot the two 
valleys join into one. Pian Carparo leads up to 
Monte Caggio, Monte Caggio to Monte Bignone. 
The deep valley which runs from Bignone to the 
sea, is the valley of San Romolo ; the hill bor- 
dering it on its further side is Campo Bandito; 
this hill divides the valleys of San Bomolo and 
Francia; then comes II Poggietto, separating the 
valley of the Francia from that of Bestagna; the 
next ridge is Monte Colma, enclosing the further 
side of the Martini valley, one of the three valleys 
which run the whole way from the sea up to 
Bignone (San Romolo and Ceriana are the other 
two). The peaks rising beyond this again are 
those of Monte Lona, lying at the head of the 
Taggia valley ; Monte Panizzi, Monte della Croce, 
and Monte Calvo ; they slope down towards the 
sea, which sweeps round from here back to 
Monte Corvi, and the farthest spur of Pian 
Carparo, behind which. t\ie ^^x^mldal head of 
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Monte Nero raises itself^ completing the pa- 
norama. 

The towns are San Remo, of which you only 
see the highest part, Bussano on Monte Panizzi, 
Fompeiana far away on a spur of Monte della 
Croce, and Colla on the farthest spur of Pian 
Carparo. 

The chapels are San Bartolommeo, San Romolo, 
San Giacomo, Yilletta, and the Madonna della 
Guardia to the left, while to the right are the 
Madonna di Bonmoschetto, and a little higher up 
San Bernardo. 

All the valleys are thickly clothed with olives, 
and it is impossible to say whether they look most 
lovely with the long shadows of morning and 
evening, or the short deep ones of mid-day. 

In descending from the hill, which it is better 
to do on foot, this being the place I mentioned 
before as being too steep to ride down^ retrace 
your steps as far as the shrine ; nearly opposite 
you will find a path turning down to the left, this 
leads to the stream of the Mossei, and is so steep 
that you had better continue to walk; it takes a 
quarter of an hour to reach the stream. 

When sufficiently refreshed by the agreeable 
diversion of luncheon, you are at liberty to re- 
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mounts as you can comfortably ride the rest of 
the way. Cross the stream^ ascend the opposite 
bank^ then^ after a short distance^ you descend 
again to the little river Foce, which you cross by 
a bridge; mount the path on the further side^ 
taking care when about half way to look for a 
lovely peep up the valley to the left — indeed all 
along the way there are bright glimpses through 
the olives, down to the sea on one hand^ and up 
to the hills on the other. 

The Foce is twenty minutes from the Mossei ; in 
twenty more you will reach the San Bartolommeo 
road^ entering it close to a ruined house, standing 
on your right, and half an hour more will bring 
you to the Castigliulo Quartiere of the town. 
This entrance is through one of the old gateways ; 
the arch is gone, but a piece of the wall pierced 
for arrows is still standing. From the Castigliulo 
you pass to the Capuccini Quartiere, and so into 
the road. 

(e) San Bartolommeo. Leave the town by 
the Costigliulo gateway, and keep along the road 
by which you returned from San Lorenzo till you 
come to the ruined house, which of course will 
now be on your left; instead of turning along the 
San Lorenzo path keep ^tidig\it ^lou^ the one you 
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are on^ and in less than half an hour it will bring 
you to San Bartolommeo. 

I have always returned the same way, but I am 
fully persuaded that there is another road which 
would lead down into the San Romolo valley. 

From San Bartolommeo there is a way to San 
Bomolo, but it is further than the one generally 
used, and the road is not so good. 

10. Bernardo valley; (a) CoUa. This is the 
town which lies like a saddle across one of the 
spurs of Pian Carparo. In all views of San Remo 
from the east, CoUa is seen just above it. There 
are three roads to CoUa, but one is so steep it is 
seldom used ; of the other two, the donkey-men 
prefer going by the rougher one, as the ascent is 
easier than the descent, and returning by the 
smoother one. To do this, turn up the first mule 
path to the right past the second bridge from the 
Londres. In twenty minutes after beginning the 
ascent you will cross the path mentioned in 10(i), 
and in an hour from the Londres you arrive at 
Colla. 

It is not a particularly interesting place, the 
churches are large, but dirty and ill kept, and the 
town not being built on the slope of a hill is, in 
many respects, less pleasant than its nei^hhovws.. 
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There is, however, a beautiful view along the coast 
towards Nice from a small chapel about half a mile 
beyond the town. 

From CoUa you can return home by San Ber- 
nardo, the road to which leads out of the town to 
the left, and joins the Genoa road where it meets 
the railway, but this is very rough, and, as I said 
before, seldom used. The best way is to go 
straight into the town as far as the large church, 
at the corner of which there is a cistern, this 
overflows, and the water from it forms a small 
river down the middle of one of the side streets to 
the right. The women wash in it, rubbing the 
clothes on the paving stones. Down this street 
you must go ; keep on till you have passed one 
stream and reached a second, which you will do 
in twenty minutes from the town. In twelve 
minutes from here the road takes a turn to the 
right, and in five more joins that to San Lorenzo; 
just at the foot of the ascent to the chapel turn to 
the right, and in twenty minutes you will be back 
in the Genoa road. This path is a portion of the 
old mule track, by which alone, before the Corniche 
road was made, travellers could penetrate into 
Italy. 

(b) Walk throug\i tTae o\\\^^. Go ui^ the San 
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Lorenzo road as far as the old vaults take the first 
turn to the left, this will bring you in a quarter of 
an hour to a stream, which cross, and follow the 
path up a flight of steps on its opposite bank, on 
reaching the top turn to the left (this is the 
favorite haunt of the wood anemone), in twenty 
minutes you will cross the CoUa road, and in ten 
more will reach a house where the path turns to 
the left at a right angle, five minutes more take 
you to a second path on the left, and fifteen more 
to the Genoa road. There are innumerable paths 
about here crossing one another in all directions ; 
they are all worth following, for if they lead to no 
particular place they are pleasant and shady. 

These are all the excursions I shall describe ; 
there are many others, but I shall leave them for 
my readers to find out for themselves, and hope 
they will derive as much pleasure firom it, as I 
have done. 

For those who have only a short time to remain 
I should recommend the excursions to Madonna 
della Guardia, returning by Monte Calvo and 
Poggio ; San Lorenzo ; and Piano del "Rh. The 
two former give the most extensive views of the 
place from either end, while the latter is one of 
the finest excursions in the iiei%\i\iQ»>ax\i<;^4L, 
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There are also many charming excursions round 
Bordighera, but I should strongly advise any one 
wishing to see that part of the country to take up 
their residence for a time at the hotel at that 
place. It has the character of being the most 
comfortable and the most reasonable on the 
Riviera; an anomaly certainly, but one for the 
truth of which I can vouch. I can also speak of 
the kindness and liberality of Mons. Lozeron. 

I left San Remo this year, feeling very weak 
and poorly, and wishing to avoid the long land 
journey, we — that is myself and family, five in all 
— took the whole cabin accommodation of the 
little trading steamer " San Remo,^' for which I 
paid sixty francs. We weighed anchor at three 
p.m., on the 25th of May, a fair wind blowing 
freshly at the time, and with every prospect, as we 
thought, of being at Marseilles by eight a.m. on 
the following morning ; but, alas ! on arriving at 
Bordighera, where we were to ship forty casks of 
oil, the surf was found too high to take them on 
board in safety. At first, poor deluded creatures, 
we rejoiced, as we thought We should proceed on 
our voyage at once; judge then of our dismay 
when the steamer put about and we slowly re- 
traced our course about t^o ixiite^ ^ the little bay 
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of Ospedeletti, where the anchor was dropped for 
the night. 

I was persuaded by the ladies of my party to go 
on shore, which we accomplished with some diffi- 
culty, and no little danger. We drove to the 
hotel at Bordighera, in the funniest little country 
carriage imaginable. The landlord, Mons. Lozeron, 
a Swiss protestant, and a most zealous man, re- 
ceived us very hospitably, gave us the best rooms 
in his hotel, made us most comfortable, and re- 
fused to accept any remuneration. 

On the following morning the Mediterranean 
was as calm as a lake, and at six o'clock we again 
embarked. We had a lovely passage, but, owing 
to the delay at Bordighera, were fourteen hours 
late at Marseilles. Nothing can excel the gran- 
deur, beauty, and variety of the whole coast 
viewed &om the sea, and had we been in a good 
passenger steamer the voyagie would have been 
most enjoyable. 

Bordighera is half way between Mentone and 
San Remo. The bay on which it stands is beauti- 
fully situated, and has a southerly aspect, but the 
mountains are too far off to afford sufficient pro- 
tection and shelter from the north and north-west 
winds. It has, however, one great advantage, and 
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that is^ that the walks are more level than at any 
other place along the Comiche road. As I have 
said^ there are several very beautiful excursions in 
the neighbourhood. The view of the hills from 
the hotel is surpassingly lovely. At present^ the 
hotel affords the only accommodation. The town 
is built in the form of an amphitheatre^ on the 
side of a hill covered with verdure; the cape 
below is San Ampeglio. 

Bordighera contains 1500 inhabitants ; it was 
formerly the capital of a small independent re- 
public^ comprehending the villages of the neigh- 
bouring valleys. It exports to Holland^ France, 
and Rome (with the exception of those used for 
the Papal palace) most of the palms used on 
Palm Sunday. All the gardens are full of palms, 
which are cultivated for the sake of their leaves. 
For months before Palm Sunday the head of each 
tree is bound round with cord, this shades the in- 
side leaves from the light, and completely blanches 
them, in which state they are made into the 
various shaped ornaments which are seen in all 
the churches. There are not any buildings worthy 
of notice ; but those who have read Dr. Antonio 
will be interested in trying to find out the locali- 
ties mentioned by him. The hotel lies at some 
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distance from the town. Mentone and San Remo 
are supplied with fish by the fishermen of 
Bordighera. 

I have before spoken of the new church at 
San Bemoj I must now speak of a work in 
which, if possible, I am still more deeply inte« 
rested; I mean the evangelising of Liguria and 
Piedmont Never has there been such a glorious 
opportunity for spreading the gospel truths as the 
present. The population, i. e,, the male part, are 
thoroughly disgusted with the priests, and the 
Italian government is giving every encouragement 
to the spread of Protestantism (see ' Italics ' by 
Miss Cobbe). I will simply confine myself to my 
own story, and my own part of Italy. 

Reader, bear with me. I love every stone in 
San Remo, and look upon it as a child of my own. 

In January, 1865, a family on their way to 
San Remo, stayed at Bordighera about six weeks, 
and were then able to form their own opinion on 
a subject which had before been very near their 
hearts. I prefer giving it in the words of one of 
their party. 

^^ Dear Mr. Aspinall, — ^You ask me to tell you 
what I can of the good work going on in the 
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neighbourhood of Bordighera, and I will endea- 
Your to do so as briefly as possible. 

" When we went there, in January last, we knew 
nothing of it, but a few days after our arrival, a 
clergyman (one of our party) told me he had been 
having some very interesting conversation with 
M. Lozeron, the partner of the master of the hotel 
there, who had, during the time of the Great Ex- 
hibition, been associated with Mr. Wilbraham 
Taylor in the work of the distribution of the 
Scriptures among the foreigners in London. It 
was evident that he felt a deep interest in the 
spiritual welfare of the poor people around him, 
and this, indeed, had been one of the reasons 
which induced him to settle among them. He 
had previously resided at Mentone, and is still 
one of the elders of Mons. Delapierre^s church 
there. 

" Having heard, accidentally, that some converts 
were to be found in the valleys near Bordighera, he 
went over, with a friend, to visit them about two 
years ago. In the following year he settled at 
Bordighera, and his interest in the people in- 
creased, though, having a great deal of business to 
attend to, he was not able to see much of them. 
He told me that the woik ori^nated in a Col- 
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porteur having visited the valleys three or four 
years before, and sold a few copies of the scrip- 
tures. By the simple reading of the word of 
God these persons had been brought to the know- 
ledge of the truth, and after some months had 
elapsed, one of them, who had been a priest, went 
over to Nice with a view to obtain further in- 
struction, and also to request that some one might 
be sent to labour among them.. In consequence 
of this a Colporteur was sent to visit them occa- 
sionally, who disposed of some more Bibles ; but 
having other occupation his visits were few and 
far between, and these poor people were thus left 
almost without external help of any kind. Still 
they continued steadfast in the faith, and met to- 
gether from time to time in each other's houses to 
read the word of God. Some of them had to en- 
dure much opposition from their families in con- 
sequence, and the man who had been a priest was 
arrested, and imprisoned for several days on a 
charge of getting the people together in his house 
to read the Scriptures. (I need scarcely say that 
this took place before the full liberty of consci- 
ence had been granted which is now enjoyed.) This 
circumstance, however, turned out rather to the 
furtherance of the Gospel, as it excited tlva q.wx\- 
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osity of the people as to what this book could be^ 
and a great desire was manifested to become pos- 
sessed of it. The number of converts^ at present^ 
is about twenty-two. 

^^ When we were at Bordighera^ several months 
had elapsed without any visit from a Colporteur^ 
and M. Lozeron seemed to think it would be a 
help and encouragement to the people if any 
Christian friend possessing some knowledge of the 
language would gather them together^ and give 
them some instruction in the Scriptures. He said 
the Syndic of the next village, who was one of 
the number, would gladly lend a room in his 
house for the purpose, and it was arranged that 
there should be a little meeting on the following 
Sunday. 

" Though the day proved wet we found twelve 
persons assembled, some having had a walk 
of two hours to get there. Most of them had 
Bibles or Testaments, and not only followed the 
chapter I read to them but also carefully looked 
out all the passages referred to in speaking to 
them afterwards. 

^'Before separating, M. Lozeron told them he 
should be happy to continue the meeting on suc- 
ceeding' Sundays himself , if they liked to come. 
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and a room could be found for the purpose. They 
most gladly accepted the offer, and the Syndic at 
once said his room should be always at their ser- 
vice. 

^^ This little gathering has continued to prosper, 
and when, at M. Lozeron's request, I paid them 
a second visit a short time ago, he was greatly 
cheered on hearing from me of your kind pro- 
posal to aid in providing a Colporteur for San 
Bemo and its neighbourhood (including Bordig- 
hera), who would be placed imder his superin- 
tendence. 

" Most thankfully was the prospect welcomed, as 
the readiness of the people to hear and receive the 
word of God is very great. 

" The diflSculty is to find instruments to carry on 
the work, and I earnestly trust that those who 
feel any interest in a people so long held in dark- 
ness, and now awakening to a sense of their 
spiritual needs, and re-echoing the cry of the 
Macedonian of old, ^Come over and help us,* 
wiU be induced to prove the reality of their sym- 
pathy by aiding in this work of colportage (one of 
the most important and effective of the agencies 
now employed), and also by their prayers and 
words of kindly encouragement strengthen the 
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hands of those engaged in promoting the glorious 
work of Evangelisation. 

^^ I remain, 
'' Dear Mr. Aspinall, 

" Yours, most sincerely, 
" Louisa Jane Boyce. 

" Hotel Victobia, San Rbmo ; 
" March %\8t, 1865." 



"Mitoham; /% 14^^, 1865. 

^^ My Dear Mr. Aspinall, — I have much plea- 
sure in complying with your request to send you 
some further particulars about the work of 
Evangelisation in the neighbourhood of San 
Remo. 

" The Colporteur referred to in my last letter 
entered regularly upon his duties about the middle 
of April, and the letters which I from time to 
time receive from his superintendent, give most 
encouraging accounts of the progress of the 
work. 

" I will give you a few particulars. His first 
visit was to Ventimiglia, where he was well re- 
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ceived by the people. The priests tried to stop 
him, saying that he must not sell books. A 
carabineer demanded his ^ permit ' which was 
found to be quite ^ en regie/ and several soldiers 
bought some of the books (small copies of the 
Gospels). Indeed, his supply was soon exhausted, 
and when the priests again endeavoured to stop 
him, the population took his part, and drove the 
priests away. They complained to the authorities, 
and he was summoned to appear before them on 
the following day. The magistrate looked at his 
papers, and examined the books he had for sale. 
Finding that they were the word of God, he ac- 
knowledged that he had the right to dispose of 
them in any way that he thought proper, and that 
he need not fear any one. 

*^ The people eagerly asked also for copies of the 
' Amico di Casa,^ and the Colporteur begged for 
a large supply of these, as he could not go any- 
where without being asked for them. 

" After a time, the priests at Ventimiglia, seemed 
tired of disturbing him, and some of the monks 
showed quite a friendly spirit. One of them had 
an argument with him respecting the Scriptures, 
and ended by telling him that what he said he be- 
lieved was quite true. He sold a good maxi^ 
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copies of the Grospels among the soldiers in the 
fortress. 

" On the feast of San Marco (25th April), the 
Colporteur visited Campo Rosso. There was a 
great crowd, and he began to show his books. 
Some persons came and asked him to go with 
them to a place where many would buy his books. 
He immediately went, following his guide to a 
rather large house, where he was shown into a 
room in which the parish priest was awaiting him. 
The priest assaulted him, and the room was soon 
filled with women and children and other persons 
aiding the priest. His permit was asked for and 
shown, and he began to speak yery plainly and 
boldly to the priest. Some young men took his 
part, and brought him out into the public square. 
The Syndic took his part also, and told him that 
he was quite at liberty to show and sell his books, 
and that he would protect him if necessary. The 
priest did not appear any more. All the supply 
of books he had with him was disposed of, and 
some people from the neighbouring villages told 
him that he must come and pay them a visit 
soon. 

'^ I believe you are aware that a large supply of 
Bibles and Testaments axvd other suitable books 
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and tracts was forwarded from Florence to San 
Eemo towards the end of May, and thankfully 
received by the superintendent and Colporteur. 
The former wrote word ' These poor people are 
thirsting for the truth, and the Lord in His great 
goodness is supplying their wants/ They are 
beginning to examine the Gospel more closely. 
The Colporteur is always well received, and con- 
tinues to make progress. 

'* The superintendent also mentioned that the 
people had heard he was going to open a meeting 
at Ventimiglia, and were anxiously awaiting the 
moment when they might be able to attend it. 
He had heard of a room in a central position in 
the town, capable of containing 300 persons, and 
for which the annual rent asked was only £7 
or £8 ; and I have since heard from him that he 
was just about to conclude the bargain. He was 
anxious also to open a meeting at San Bemo j but 
though the harvest is great, the labourers are few, 
and unless we can succeed in obtaining the ser- 
vices of an Evangelist, many opportunities of doing 
good must be lost, and much good be left undone. 
Every letter now contains a request that an Evan- 
gelist may be sent thither. ' A great door and 
effectual ^ does indeed seem to be opened, and it 
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is sad, indeed, that when the people are crying 
'Come over and help us^ there should be no 
response to the call. 

" In a letter dated June 26th, the superinten- 
dent says 'The work of the Lord is progressing 
and extending very much/ He adds, that on the 
15th (the Feast of Corpus Domini), Virgilio (the 
Colporteur) was at two villages in the neighbour- 
hood of Bordighera. There was a procession as 
usual, and he refused to take oflf his hat. The Syndic 
and the guard were present, and of course ' the 
feast was disturbed.^ The superintendent was 
obliged to go and see the chief of the police at 
San Remo, and says ' They would at once have 
put in prison the priest and eight of his com- 
panions, but I asked only to warn them for the 
future. They were all to come down, and appear 
before the Procureur Royal, and receive a remon- 
strance. The chief of police tells me that he 
will give orders everywhere that we shall have 
fiill liberty to sell our books. We find, thank 
God, some good men everywhere, and a great 
number are looking after the true Gospel ; but we 
want an Evangelist.' 

''I fear I have made this letter too long already, 
BO will add no more, e^Lce^t the expression of an 
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earnest hope, that the Lord may put it into the 
hearts of some of His people to help forward this 
glorious work. 

^^ I remain^ 
" Dear Mr. Aspinall, 

^^ Yours, most sincerely, 
'^ Louisa Jane Boyce/^ 

There is still one most important point to which 
1 have not as yet referred, and that is, that San 
Remo has the advantage of two good English 
doctors. We had no less than four medical men 
there last season, but I need only notice the two 
who have expressed their intention of practising 
there again. Dr. Daubeny, who was obliged to 
give up a large practice and seek a warmer and 
more genial clime, being a severe sufferer from 
rheumatism. He was well known to his pro- 
fessional brethren in London when in general 
practice there. 1 can only say that he attended 
me, and I felt that I was in the hands of a man 
who thoroughly understood his profession. Dr. 
P. H. Rose, who is also obliged to live in a warm 
climate on account of his health ; and his chest 
being affected, he has fixed on San Remo for his 
winter residence. As Dr. Daubeny Yf\v& \sv^ '^!^'^ 
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sician^ I had, of course, nothing to do with Dr. 
Eose professionally ; but he was highly spoken of 
by those who knew him, both for ability and 
kindness. 

Before laying down my pen I cannot refrain 
from giving a few words of advice to those in 
search of health. They are all suggested by my 
own experience. When an invalid has been a 
few days in a warm climate he usually feels much 
better for the change, and quite delighted with 
his new vigour. Great care must now be taken, 
for though there may be real improvement, a 
great deal of that delightful feeling of renewed 
strength is occasioned by the excitement of the 
fresh air and beautiful scenery. If an invalid 
does not keep very quiet he will soon lose all the 
good he at first gained. 

Many, especially the young, are sadly im- 
prudent, beginning, even at first, to take long 
walks and rides ; they seem almost ashamed to be 
thought invalids, and allow their spirits to get the 
better of all discretion. I would strongly ui^e 
all parents and guardians to use their influence 
and authority in the matter, as upon their avoiding 
fatigue and too much excitement may depend their 
future restoration to tiealth.. "Now that it is too 
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late I fruitlessly and bitterly regret not having 
followed this plan myself. 

If the following simple rules were carefully ob- 
served by all who are suffering from incipient 
chest disease^ I believe the lives of many would 
be greatly prolonged, and much suffering and dis- 
comfort spared to all. Go to San Bemo, or some 
other warm climate, in October. Do not venture 
even to the verge of fatigue. Walk, and even ride 
the donkeys, in moderation. When the weather 
is fine sit out of doors as much as possible, but 
always in some perfectly sheltered spot, and having 
a shawl or cushion to sit upon. Never go out too 
early, before the sun has warmed the air, and do 
not on any account remain out later than an hour 
before sunset. Never be tempted by the warm 
weather in March and the beginning of April to 
leave your winter quarters too early. I have 
known many instances of severe attacks of bron- 
chitis, &c., being brought on by it, whilst those who 
have remained quietly till our English summer 
has fully commenced, have come home feeling 
much better for their winter abroad, and deriving 
still more benefit from a summer in England. 

As it is not usually considered wise to go direct 
from San Remo to England for fe«x ot ^-^ ^s^^^^es^. 
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a change of temperature^ it may not be amiss to 
mention that Soden^ near Frankfort^ is a good 
place to stay at for a time^ as the climate is mild. 
It is a pretty, quiet place at the foot of the Taunus 
mountains^ and chiefly frequented by Germans 
and Russians. There are springs there in which 
the people have great faith for consumption and 
chest affections in general. I tried them^ and in 
my case the effects were singularly well marked 
and defined. My cough gradually decreased, and 
became softer ; the expectoration changed in cha- 
racter and became lighter and more healthy. I 
felt much better and stronger, and gained three 
or four pounds in weight. In the case of a phy- 
sician from Bome who was much worse than I 
was, the change was still more remarkable. For 
some time we could see him improve day by 
day; he quickly gained flesh, and the change 
in his complexion was truly marvellous. The 
most direct route to Soden is via Lyons and 
Geneva; the most beautiful by the Italian 
lakes, but this will not do for invalids, as they 
would have to cross the Alps, which is not to be 
thought of. 

The season at Soden commences early in May, 
and six weeks are required for the course. 
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Having said so much in favour of Soden, I feel 
that in justice to my readers I must add a word 
of caution — Do not attempt to take the waters at 
Soden without the permission of a medical man 
on the spot. 

1 add some extracts from the writings of different 
medical men, containing their opinion of San 
Bemo. 

Dr. Pascale, of Nice, says, " San Remo is a 
situation most beautiful and picturesque — the 
most sheltered, mild, and healthy spot that can be 
found on the Mediterranean coast. I advise 
delicate people who cannot resist the temptation 
of constantly giving or going to parties, who cannot 
remain in the house on those few days in the year 
when the cold winds blow at Nice, to go and live 
altogether at Mentone, or, better still, at San 
Remo.'' 

Dr. Edwin Lee, of London, after speaking very 
favorably of San Remo, sums up as follows: — 
'^ An equable, mild, warm air; absence of dust, and 
* the noise of a large town; good drinking water; a 
rich evergreen vegetation; abundant opportunities 
of exercise in the open air, without the great 
varieties of temperature to which Nice is subject; 
and a pleasing surrounding co\mtrj*' 
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Dr. Henry Daubeny says,* " The Italian town 
of San Bemo, latitude 4SP 4S' 49", is peculiarly 
favoured by a variety of local circumstances when 
compared with many other places in a more 
southern latitude. It faces the south, lies in a 
deep bay, and is thoroughly protected by successive 
ranges of hills, varying in height from about 800 
to 7000 feet. The first range extends in a semi- 
circle from Cape San Bemo on the west, to Cape 
Verde on the east. These two headlands, which 
are four miles apart, stretch out some considerable 
distance on either side of San Bemo, and terminate 
abruptly in the sea, thus sheltering the town from 
the due east and west winds. This first range of 
hills is again backed by others more lofty, on 
which the vegetation becomes more hardy; the 
olive, orange, lemon, and palm, giving place to 
the oak and pine. Yet further back is the high 
chain of mountains known as the Maritime Alps. 
These successive ranges form the triple shield of 
San Bemo against the north winds. San Remo 
is quite free from sea fogs or mists, and the vapour 
which sometimes surrounds the higher mountains, 
never descends into the plain. Snow rarely falls 

* ' The Climate of San B.emo, a& «A"K^ted to Invalids/ by Dr. 
Henry Daubeny. 
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in the town, or in the near neighbourhood; there 
have been successive winters without any, except 
on the distant hills. Ice is nearly unknown. 

^^There are no large torrent beds passing through 
the town and admitting the cold, cutting winds 
from the snowy mountains, as at Nice ; and suffi- 
cient space exists between the lower range of hills 
and the sea to allow of a more free circulation of 
air than is obtained at Mentone, particularly in 
the eastern bay. 

'^The prevailing winds are from the east and 
west; generally, however, they are not very 
strong, and, owing to the protecting heights, are 
but little felt. The much dreaded Bise blows 
over the mountains far above the town, its effects 
being only seen on the sea in the distance. When 
strong winds prevail from the south south-east 
and south south-west, the invalid will do well to 
confine himself to the sheltered parts, of which 
there are many; and with these precautions he 
will find very few days when he cannot get out. 

^^One great advantage in the climate of San 
Bemo is, the very small daily range of temperature. 
The following table gives the comparative mpnthly 
range of temperature in San Bemo and Nice for 
the winter 1863-64: 
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V 

, San Rimo. Nici. 

Fahr. , '.'-•fUii 

1863 November Tl llf^ ^^ 

„ December 8°8 Hi* . "S 

1864 January 9°3 20° ' 

„ February 9°57 2r6 

„ March 9°67 18°6 ♦ 

„ April I(f86 •. 2r 

"The monthly range at Nice is very much 
greater ; at Mentone it is nearly the same as at 
San Remo. Although the mid-winter is warm, 
April and May are moderately cool^ as the sun in 
the spring and summer months disappears behind 
the western hills at an early period^ and there is 
the absence of reflected heat ; there is, likewise, 
generally a cool and refreshing sea breeze both in 
the morning and evening. 

"At San Bemo the villas are mostly built at 
some distance from the sea, and at an elevation 
of from forty to sixty feet above its level. This I 
consider an important point, as invalids from 
Mentone have often complained to me of sleep- 
lessness caused by the noise of the sea, and the 
peculiarly exciting and irritating nature of the 
air which is felt in close proximity to the shore. 

"The climate of San Bemo is of the same 
equable, dry, and elastic e\iat«kjCi\.et ^& ^^\. ^^ the 
western Kiviera generally, \i\iA. Vv^ «aOti. \fiL^ 
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fications as can but be considered highly favorable 
to man}r invalids. The air is exhilirating, but 
soft^ and decidedly less irritating than that of Nice 
or Mentone. This appears to be accounted for 
by the fact that Nice and Mentone stand on a. 
thirsty, sand-and-gravel soil, which, after a season 
of dry weather, becomes over dry ; consequently 
there is an insuflScient supply of evaporation, and 
the air being thus rendered deficient in moisture, 
and being surcharged with electricity, becomes 
harsh and irritating. San Remo stands upon an 
argillaceous isoil, from which there is generally a 
sufficient amount of evaporation, coupled with that 
proceeding from its luxuriant vegetation, to modify 
the atmosphere and render it soothing. 

'^ Although the soil is argillaceous^ the climate 
is one of the dryest m Europe ; and a soil which 
in England is objectionable, acts here, as just 
observed, beneficially, by giving forth sufficient 
moisture to modify the stimulating character of 
the air. 

"From the foregoing observations it will be 
seen that the climate of San Remo combines the 
advantages of an even and warm temperature, 
with an exhilirating but soothing air. It is more 
suitable than Nice in cases where a direct irrvfeMafc. 
should be avoided, aa in 5^\\i\Kv% ^\^^ \rss^ss»ss^ 
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to haemoptysis. When there is general debility 
such an air is preferable to that of Mentone, from 
the absence of any depressing influence^ in cases 
of incipient phthisis, bronchial irritation^ and 
.chronic inflammation of the mucous membrane. 

"I have observed great benefit derived from 
this climate. I may add^ too^ that those persons 
who in England sufier much during the winter 
months from catarrhal affections^ are at San B»emo 
peculiarly free from them. Neuralgic affections 
have been much relieved, and I have had an 
opportunity of seeing chronic rheumatism, which 
for years had been troublesome in England, almost 
disappear during a winter^s sojourn at San B»emo. 

"Dr. Fasquale, now of Nice, but formerly of 
San Remo, has told me that from his own expe- 
rience he has found the air of San Remo very be- 
neficial in cases of rheumatic pleurodynia, pleuritis, 
pneumonia, and bronchitis, acute and chronic. 

^^ The following tables are taken from observa- 
tions made by Sig. G. B. Giordano, of San Bemo, 
on the years 1817 and 1820, the hottest and 
coldest years in the century. After a careful in- 
vestigation, Sig. Giordano states that the mean of 
tbeae two years is a fair average of the temperature 
of the last fifty years. 
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^^ Dr. Onetti, in his work on the climate of San 
Remo^ gives the mean temperature and average 
number of rainy days as follows : 



Winter 


Thermometer, 

Reaumur. 

10 to 12 


Rainy days. 
12 to 15 


Spring 
Summer . 
Autumn . 


14„16 

18., 21 

15 „ 18 

number of rainy days 
„ sunshiny days 


10 „ 15 

5„ 6 

15 „ 20 


Average 


40„50 
250 



" The hygrometer of Saussure marks a mean of 
45. The average number of rainy days at Cannes, 
Nice, and Mentone, is slightly in excess of San 
Eemo. 

Cannes (Dr. Seves) 52 

Nice 60 

Mentone (Dr. Breas) 80 

San Bemo (Dr. Onetti) 45 

" It will be seen that the number of rainy days 
given by Dr. Onetti is greater than that in Sig. 
Giordano^s tables for the years 1817 and 1820; 
those being unusually dry years. But in comparing 
Dr. Onetti^s statement with that of Sir Charles 
Clark, we find how much less is the average 
number of rainy days in San Remo than in the 
following place of winter resort in the South of 
England. 
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\ 

Penzance 178 I 

Torquay 132 

Undercliff, Isle of Wight 146 
San Bemo 45 

^^Even in the favoured spots of England the 
invalid must^ then, necessarily be confined to the 
house for many days during the winter months ; 
whereas, in a light comparatively dry atmosphere 
with an equable temperature, like that of San Remo, 
he can take daily exercise for some hours under 
a warm and genial sun, thus obviating close confine- 
ment to the house and consequent loss of fresh air. 

*^ A fair opinion may always be formed as to 
the purity and salubrity of any climate by ob- 
serving its eflfects on the native population. 

"At San Remo the natives are very healthy 
and long lived. Strumous affections are rare. 
Endemic diseases are unknown. There is no 
malaria, and no epidemic has appeared since the 
cholera of 1837. Affections of the chest are not 
common, and when met with, are, in very few 
instances, found to be hereditary. Generally they 
are to be accounted for by these facts, — that the 
natives frequently live in damp, dark, and badly 
ventilated houses, and do not take proper nourish- 
ment. It has been repeatedly noticed (Dr. Fanizzi 
informs me) that where there is hereditary con- 
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sumption in a family^ those who have remained at 
San Remo have lived to old age, but those who 
have removed to Genoa, or elsewhere, have soon 
manifested symptoms of the disease and died. 
Rheumatic affections are occasionally met with 
amongst the labouring classes, but are mostly con- 
sequent on deficient clothing, and exposure after 
excessive heat, caused by hard labour under the 
hot sun. The following table shows the com- 
parative rate of mortality in San Remo and the 
under-mentioned places : 

London 1 in 42 

Paris „ 32 

Rome „ 25 

Naples „ 28 

Pan „ 45 

Nice „ 31 

San Bemo „ 41 

*^ Sari Remo is calculated upon the returns of 
the last two years, but, from information I have 
gathered from reliable sources, I believe that they 
represent a fair average for many years. London 
is calculated upon the returns of the last ten 
years. The rates of mortality in the other places 
named are from Dr. Taylor^s work on the. climate 
of Pau, and are for some years previous.^^ 

And now, reader, my task is ended, and I must 
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bid you farewell. Treat my little book with in- 
dulgence and overlook its defects. I am no book 
maker^ but have written simply and solely with 
the hope of benefiting feDow invalids by bringing 
more into notice a place which I feel is in every 
way desirable, and if it should seem to any one 
that I have spoken with too strong a prejudice in 
favour of San Remo, I can answer with- a clear 
conscience, that though I love it dearly, I have 
not said one word more than I fully and entirely 
believe and feel to be true. Let them try for 
themselves, if unhappily they are obliged to leave 
their own firesides in search of health. I am con- 
vinced if they do they will acknowledge my 
account to be correct. Those who were there last 
season will support me in what I ^ave said ; for all 
left with the determination that if they were ob- 
liged again to winter in the south, they would 
return to San Remo. 

To those who do try it, I heartily wish all good. 
May they experience as much happiness as I have 
done during my residence in that fairest and most 
favoured corner of Liguria. 



PEINTXD Bit J. X. ADLABD, BAETHOLOMEV CLOSE. 
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